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PLANT SOME CLOVER THIS FALL 


c - average Southern farmer needs more money. There are 

children to be fed, clothed, educated; new and needed build- 

ings to be built; labor-saving implements to be bought; pure-bred f 
a 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1917 $1 a Year; Sc a Com 


el 


fall. Westress crimson clover particularly, because we are cer- 
tain that as a crop to grow on cultivated fields for plowing under 
crimson clover is the greatest of them all. 








livestock to take the place of the scrubs. These are all It is particularly valuable because it isa 


things to which every worthy farmer should aspire, winter and early spring crop, ready to plow 
under in April asa corn fertilizer; because 


it draws down from the air from 50 to 75 


but his aspirations will be vain unless there is suf- 


ficient net income. There must be more net cash 

















PLOWING UNDER A FINE CROP OF CLOVER FOR CORN Courtesy Alabama Experiment Station 





income per farm worker, and and this must come out of the soil. 


There’s no other way for the farmer to get it. 


That we may wrest this wealth from 
the soil, it is necessary that we first 


make it a rich soil. There has never 


been a permanently prosperous people 
farming poor land, and there never will 
be; and the best authorities in all the 
agricultural world agree that the quick- 
est, cheapest and best of all ways to 
enrich our lands is by using the legumes 


—peas, beans and clovers. 


Just now we wish especially to urge 
that every farmer, from east Texas east- 
ward to Virginia and north to Missouri 


and Kentucky, plant crimson clover this 
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pounds of nitrogen per acre, worth from $12 to $20; because it furn- 


ishes large supplies of humus, the greatest insurance against drouth we 


know, and probably the one single great- 
est need of Southern soils; and, finally, 
because it covers the naked fields in win- 
ter, saving them from the washing and 
leaching-rains. 

We ask no farmer to rush pell-mell into 
Try the 
crop out ona small scale, an acre or so, 


clover planting the first year. 


at first, being doubly careful to follow 
closely the instructions we gave on page 
12 of last week’s Clover Special in regard 
Then if 


good, and we believe they will be, the 


to getting stands. results are 
acreage can be increased untilall land to go 


in corn is planted to clover the fall before. 
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BUCKLE 


the genuine 


no other kind. 


comfort, 


Jobbers’ 


Overall Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


And there are no better over- 
alls made than Blue Buckles. 
Try-.a pair just once, and learn 
why thousands of railroad 
men and farmers will wear 


And your own store- 
keeper has them. The 
genuine are guaranteed. 


Look for this Mark 
on Your Overalls 


Itis the guarantee of com- 
plete overall satisfaction— 
It means longer wear, 
greater comfort, more 
economy and better all- 
round overall-joy — be- 
cause it is the mark of 


BLUE BUCKLE 





They’re husky made of 
heavy Indigo Denim, rein- 
forced seams, riveted brass 
buttons, full fashioned for 














Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request, » 

F. S. Burch & GCo., 184 W. Hares St. Chicago 


















It is monotony, not bullets that our soldier boys dread. 
No fear, when the time comes, they will uphold bravely the 
traditions that are dear to every loyal American heart. But 
in the training camps and during the months of forced in- 
action there are going to be some tedious, home-sick days 
—days the Kodak can make more cheerful. 

Pictures of comrades and camp life, pictures of the 
thousand and one things that can be photographed without 
endangering any military secret will interest them, and will 
doubly interest the friends at home. Tens of thousands of 
brave lads in the camps and trenches of France are keeping 
their own Kodak story of the war—a story that will always 
be intense to them because it is history from their view-point. 
And when peace comes it will make more vivid, more real 
their story of their war as they tell it again and again to mother 
and sister and wife and little ones. 

The nation has a big job on its hands. It’s only a 
little part, perhaps, but a genuine part of that job to keep 
up the cheerfulness of camp life, to keep tight the bonds 
between camp and home. Pictures from home to the camp 
and from camp to the home can do their part. 

There’s room for alittle Vest Pocket Kodak in every 
soldier’s and sailor’s kit. The expense is small, six dollars. 
The cheerfulness it may bring is great. They are on sale 
by Kodak dealers everywhere. . 
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9 let your cows suffer from 
DON T the torture of flies. When 
their energy is used to 

switch the flies from their backs they 
cannot give the maximum amount of 


milk. It makes them irritated and run 


down. Use 


—a sure and effective preventive 


against fly torture. A boon to 


the 


cows and a bane to troublesome milking. Spray with 


$O0-BOS-SO KILFLY twice a day to keep the flies 


away. Will not blister the skin nor gum the hair. 
Has been the farmer’s friend for more than 17 years. 


Used all over U. S. and in many foreign countries. 


Tried and proven. Sold in gallon 
cans—enough for 200 cows or for 
one cow 100days. Your dealer will 
sell you SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. Send 
for descriptive circular. 





The Wonderful Lummus Automatic 
Air Blast Ginning Outfit 
BIGGER PROFITS FOR GINNER AND PLANTER 
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Better Sample Larger Turnout Reduced Operating Costs 


Ask for catalogue and get in line to reap the big profits high priced cotton 
is certain to bring to you. We can ship and erect any size outfit promptly. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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NOW 


portage you are selling 
cream or making butter, 
if you have no separator, or are 
using an inferior or half-worn- 
out machine, you are wasting 
cream, time and labor every day 
you delay the purchase of a 
De Laval. 


You can’t afford to wait another 
week. It means too much loss with 
butter at its present high price, and 
the importance of saving time and 
labor, Let the De Laval atart saving 
cream for you right now, and it will 
soon pay for itself. 


_ see the nearest De Laval agent 

right away and Jet him show you 
what the De Laval will save for you. 
If you do not know the De Laval 
agent, write direct for any desired 
information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 




























































Galloways Complete 


Pumping Outfit 


Don’t wear yourself out in hot blister- 

ing weather Serle, ae Don't de- 

pend on windmills. They are unreliable 

and risky. Let this wonderful Galloway’ 

complete pumping outfit do this hard work; 

giving water when you need it. The engine is 

the famous Galloway 2% horse-power water coo 

Pump Jack is extra powerful, double geared—designed especi- 

ally for deep wells. Strong 16 ft. of Drive Belt. Every- 

thing complete already to hitch to pump. Besides 

pumping, engine will run washer, churn, cream separa- 

tor, grind feedand saw wood. Simple-easy to operate. 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK ne 

nd check with order. Take 30 day trial test with money fi 





back guarantee and freight paid if returned. extra 
for engine mounted on trucks. Enclose $8.00 more 
eto be wanted, We hip same Gay order. 


City, 
are ees from Syaterions We take all risk 
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Successful Crops 


You may be certain of big profitable 
crops if you adopt the most up-to-date 
method of seed grain treatment as re- 


commended by the U. S. Dept. of 


Agriculture— 








This powerful disinfectant destroys 
grain smuts, rust and fungus growth. 
It prevents flax wilt, also scab and 
| black-leg diseases of potatoes. It rids 





stables and chicken houses of disease 
germs and flies. Formaldehyde is 
surely a great boon to the farmer. 
Our Formaldehyde at your dealer, 
35 cents in pint bottles will treat 40 
bushels of seed. Big illustrated Hand 


Book sent on request—free. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
100 William Street New York; 
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| Timely Farm Suggestions 
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Feeding Brood Sows 


READER has rye, corn, oil meal 

and tankage (60 per cent protein) 
and wants to know how to feed them 
to hogs. He is producing breeding 
stock and is not particular as to cost 
this year. He also has turnips to be 
fed raw or cooked. 

Brood sows suckling pigs, and 
young growing pigs weighing from 50 
to 100 pounds each may be fed 
about the same proportions of these 
feeds, but dry brood sows carrying 
pigs will require less protein and re- 
latively less feed. 

If the hogs are not on a good pas- 
ture the turnips will be valuable, es- 
pecially for the brood sows. They 
will consume more of the turnips 
cooked than raw, but there may be 
some question if it will pay to cook 
them, especially if the sows will eat 
the raw turnips readily. 

At the present price of corn it will 
probably pay to grind it for the brood 
sows, but it is doubtful if it will pay 
to grind corn for pigs unless it can be 
done very cheaply, The rye should 
be ground. There is little need of the 
oil meal, which we assume is linseed 
oil meal, if tankage and turnips are 
fed. 

For suckling brood sows and young 
pigs we suggest the following mix- 
ture of these feeds, if all are to be 
used; but for young pigs, still suck- 
ling their mothers, there is nothing 
better than soaked corn alone, al- 
though a little tankage might be 
given if the mother is not supplying 
a good quantity of milk. We think, 
however, that the oil meal might be 
left out without injury to the ration, 
in which case half the weight of tank- 


age should be added: 
35 pounds turnips, 
24 pounds corn. 
5 pounds rye. 


3 pounds oil meal, 
2 pounds tankage, 


lf the turnips are cooked all may 
be mixed. The quantities named 
should furnish feed for one day for 
1,000 pounds live weight of pigs. 

If the brood sows are dry the pro- 
portion of turnips and corn to tank- 
age and oif meal may be increas- 
ed. We suggest the following for 
1,000 pounds weight per day: 


40 pounds turnips. 
15 pounds corn. 
5 pounds rye. 
1 pound tankage. 





Some Silo-filling Suggestions 

‘HE filling of silos will soon begin. 

It is an important piece of work 
on every farm, where a silo is to be 
filled. It is important because the 
amount of feed stored away ina short 
time is large and on the manner in 
which this work is done depends 
very largely the quality of this feed. 

Let us repeat that, the keeping of 
the silage is not dependent on the 
} of material used in the con- 
ction of the silo, but on the mate- 
rial put in the silo and the manner of 
1t in. 


1 
kind 


tr 


In the first place, the best silage is 
iade from crops which are as nearly 
ture as they can be and still con- 
tain enough moisture to pack and 
Keep properly. If the crop is too dry 
water may be used, but it is best to 
put the crop in the silo before it gets 
dry that water needs to be added. 
n will usually keep all right if 
properly put in when a portion of the 
leaves and the outer shucks on the 
have begun to turn yellow. We 
ltke this guide better than that of the 
condition of the corn grain; but the 
&rains should usually be well glazed 
and begin to harden up before put- 





Cor 


ting Vy 


the silo. Sorghum may be al- 
lowed to ripen its seeds before it is 
put in the silo. Even after the seeds 
are hard and well matured there is 
still plenty of moisture in the stalks 
and leaves for making satisfactory 
silage. Dry corn stover may also be 
saved in the silo, if sufficient water is 
used or if mixed with succulent green 
crops like soy beans, cowpeas, etc., 
provided sufficient care is taken in 
cutting and packing. : 

If the sides of the silo are smooth, 
straight and tight the saving of the 
silage is simply a question of cutting, 
moisture and packing. 

The finer the material is cut the 
better it will pack and the drier it is 
the greater necessity for cutting fine, 
because dry material when cut 
coarsely is very difficult to pack, even 
though much water be used. 

Cutting the material fine consumes 
more time and costs more. When 
filling the first or lower half of the 
silo fine cutting is not so necessary if 
the material is sufficiently moist; but 
in filling the top half or one-third, 
fine cutting of the material pays, even 
though it does take more time and 
cost more. It makes it easier to pack 
the material so that loss around the 
sides is reduced to a minimum and 
it lessens the spoilage on top, which 
is always considerable. 

If extreme care is taken to distrib- 
ute the material properly as it goes 
into the silo, it is well packed around 
the outside next to the silo walls, and 
the material is cut fine there is likely 
to be the least practical loss, provid- 
ed an abundance of water is used on 
the top to help in packing the top 
surface, or some fine material like 
chaff is placed on top and thoroughly 
wet. The three essentials for saving 
silage and reducing the loss are pack- 
ing around the outside, fine cutting of 
the material and moisture. Too much 
attention cannot be given to these 
points for on them depends the suc- 
cess of the work. 





Several Dairying Inquiries 
Answered 


READER asks the following ques- 
tions: 1. “What is the best fat, 
price considered, to substitute for 
cream when skimmed milk is fed to a 
calf, and the maximum amount that 
can be economically fed? 

2. Should a week-old 
the same one a 
months old? 

3. With a market near for butter-fat 
at 40 cents a pound in cream, what 
gross receipts may I expect from or- 
dinary 1%4-gallon cows on a fair pas- 
ture of native grasses? 

4. With such conditions, will it pay 
to feed cottonseed meal at $40 a ton, 
and if so what amount? 

5. Will cream keep in a condition 
acceptable the creamery (sour 
cream) four days, if kept in a cool 
place without ice during July and 
August ?” 

1. When skimmed miik is used for 
feeding calves it is not customary to 
supply any fat other than that natur- 
ally occurring in the used. 
There is a small amount of fat left in 
the skimmed milk and a considerable 
amount in the feeds most generally 
used to supplement the skimmed milk. 
The feeds most commonly used are 
corn, wheat bran, oats and ready mix- 
ed calf meals. Linseed meal is also 
sometimes used in small quantity. We 
doubt if there is any better feed for 
supplementing skimmed milk for 
calves than whole corn. Possibly the 
calves would do a little better if some 


calf 
month 


fed 


six 


be 


as or 


to 


feeds 


fat was added in small quantity, but 
it is doubtful if any could be bought 
at a price which would make its feéea- 
ing economical. That is why the but- 
ter fat is taken out and skimmed milk 


used. 


2. A week-old calf should still re- 
ceive whole milk, while one a month 
old may get skimmed milk entirely 
and will begin to eat whole corn to 
take the place of the butter fat re- 
moved from the whole milk. A calf 
six months old will get along without 
any milk at all, although it will be 
benefited by it. 

The rearing of calves on skifhmed 
milk requires care and intelligent 
feeding, but when it receives this 
good results are obtained, as good in 
the end as when whole milk is used. 
Starting when the calf is ten days to 
two weeks old, skimmed milk may 
take the place of a part of the whole 
milk and by the time the calf is three 
or four weeks old, if the change has 
been made gradually,it may be re- 
ceiving skimmed milk only. The points 
to be carefully guarded are to avoid 
overfeeding, irregular feeding and the 
giving of milk cold at one feed and 
warm at the next. The milk should 
be at about the temperature of milk 
when drawn from the cow or only a 
little cooler. Cleanliness is of the ut- 
most importance. Clean, sweet, warm 
milk fed from clean vessels is essen- 
tial. As much care should be taken 
in keeping the vessels clean in which 
the skimmed milk is handled for the 
calves as any other vessels in the 
dairy. 

The quantity fed is also of much 
importance. The calf’s stomach is not 
large and under natural conditions, or 
when the calf is running with its 
mother, it takes milk often and a 
small quantity at a time. In feeding, 
especially when starting on skimmed 
milk, a lesson in feeding should be 
taken from the practice of the calf 
when running with its mother and 
only a small quantity given at each 
feed. For small calves like Jerseys 
which weigh around 45 or 50 pounds 
when born, eight to ten pounds of 
milk a day is sufficient for the first 
two weeks. This is four to five quarts 
a day. For these first two weeks it is 
better to divide this amount of milk 
into three feeds, although some only 
feed twice a day right from the start. 
Fifteen to twenty pounds of milk a 
day is enough for any calf and the 
larger amount is economical only 
when skimmed milk is plentiful. The 
calves should be encouraged to eat 
grain and hay as early as possible 
and the grain should be fed dry after 
the milk and not with it. Whole corn 
is as good or better than corn meal. 

3. A cow giving 1% gallons a day 
for a month of 30 days produces 45 
gallons of milk. At 86 pounds per 
gallon this is 387 pounds and if we 
assume that it contains 4.5 per cent 
of butter fat we get about 42.5 pounds 
of cream containing 40 per cent of 
butter fat, and about 344 pounds of 


skimmed milk containing .1 of 1 per 
cent of butter fat. At 40 cents a 
pound for butter fat in such cream 


and 35 cents a hundred pounds for the 


skimmed milk the returns are about 
as follows: 

Ibs. butter fat at 40c 
244 It skimmed milk 


hundr 





edweight 


Total 


If we assume that the cow will av- 
erage this production for ten months, 
the returns for butter fat and 
skimmed milk is $80. If, however, this 
average is only made for nine months 
out of the year, the gross returns are 
only $72 a year. 

4. It will probably pay to feed one 

) three pounds of cottonseed meal a 
day to such cows when on the usual 
Southern pasture, but the cows alone 
can give a positive answer to this 
guestion. Ask them by feeding a lit- 


gross 


tle and increasing it as far as they 
will pay a profit on its cost up to four 
or five pounds a day. If the increase 
in total butter fat and flow of milk 
will not pay a profit on the cost of the 
meal then don’t feed it. 

5. We don’t believe cream should be 
kept four days in July and August 
without ice. It should probably be 
sent to the creamery at least three 
times a week in summer. The cream- 
ery is best able to answer this ques- 
tion, but we believe its answer will 
be about as we have given. Some- 
thing will also depend on how the 
milk or cream is handled. That is, 
how clean it is and whether it has any 
bad flavors when sent to creamery. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Diseussion of the Essential Fae- 
tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 











oer are the best cover crops 
for rolling lands. No one has 
failed to observe the increased yields 
following only one season of grazing. 
This is probably as much due to the 
fact that the pasture plants serve as 
a cover crop to prevent washing and 
leaching as to any increase in nitro- 
gen taken from the air by such le- 
gumes as have grown on the pasture. 
When the plants are growing they 
take up the plant foods which are 
becoming available in the soil and as 
these pasture plants are grazed they 
continue to grow and also take up 
the soluble plant foods from the 
droppings of the livestock. 

We of the South have not yet ap- 
preciated the value of one or two 
years’ pasturage in a rotation. Be- 
cause the best pastures come from 
sod-forming crops we are likely to 
conclude that temporary pastures for 
one or two years in a rotation are 
not profitable. If our soils were now 
highly productive and there were no 
further need for increased soil fer- 
tility this might be true; but we must 
reduce our cultivated area to meet 
labor conditions and increase the 
yields from the lands cultivated. 


We know of no more economical 
means of increasing our soil fertility, 
while obtaining something from the 
soil to live on at the same time, than 
through pasturing. Pasture lands 
wash and leach but little and much 
less than cultivated lands. A very 
large part of the crop of pasture 
plants grown is given back to the 
land by the livestock. 

In view of these facts, and our low 
average yields of corn and cotton, we 
can very well afford to seed some of 
our lands, which are not now highly 
productive, to lespedeza, white and 
bur clover and graze them for two or 
three years. 

If this is done the rolling lands, 


which are now least productive, 
should and will be selected. These 
lands are now _ producing poorly, 


largely because of the washing and 
leaching they have suffered for many 
years. It is, therefore, important 
that something be done to prevent 
the washing of the hillsides during 
the time they are in pasture. This 
can be done quickly and cheaply by 
a few furrows, or hillside ditches or 
terraces. To turn these lands into 
pastures, without making any at- 
tempt to prevent the washing, is sim- 
ply defeating the purpose for which 
they are put in pastures. 

We suggest trying a few acres of 
this sort of land in rye or oats this 
fall, with which is sown two to four 
pounds of white clover seed and then 
sowing a bushel of lespedeza next 
spring. In a few years they will pro- 
duce double what you are now get- 
ting from them. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





a By W.F. MASSEY 














The Garden in August 


pated beans can still be planted and 
good crops made for canning or 
packing down in brine for the winter. 
Make one planting the first of the 
month, and another the middle of 
the month, or as soon as the first 
planting appears above ground. 
i 


A medium early sugar corn like 
Kendall’s Giant planted the first of 
August will in ordinary seasons give 
some roasting ears before frost. Cel- 
ery plants can now be set for the 
winter crop. Read what I have writ- 
ten in regard to the planting and 
cultivation in the Baltimore bed sys- 
tem. 

oe « 

Set cabbage plants for the winter- 
keeping cabbage. A good strain of 
Flat Dutch late cabbage is good. For 
family use I prefer to plant the 
Drumhead Savoy, because of its fine 
quality. Cabbage to be good needs 
to be grown rapidly and to be heav- 
ily fed. Before heading, the green 
caterpillars can be destroyed by 
spraying with lead arsenate, 1 pound 
in 30 gallons of water. When head- 
ing it is best to drop the poison. 
Then air-slaked lime with a slight 
amount of salt dusted over them is 
pretty effective. Pyrethrum or insect 
powder can also be used, as it is not 
poisonous to man. The soapsuds from 
the weekly wash liberally sprinkled 
on the cabbage is good and will help 
it grow, too. 

* ok x 

Early in the month make the first 
sowing of spinach for fall use. I sow 
in rows 15 inches apart. Manure the 
land well and thin out when it begins 
to crowd and use the thinnings so 
that the remaining growth will be 
better. 

2: * 

Sow seed of the Hanson or the 
Wonderful, also called New York, 
lettuce to make plants for setting in 
the open ground for fall heading. 
Sow early in the month. These vari- 
eties will be better than Big Boston, 
as that is apt to run to seed in the 
warm weather. Next month will be 
time enough to sow seed for the 
frames. 

oe 

Early in the month make deep fur- 
rows three feet apart and sow some 
English peas for fall use. Nonpareil, 
Sutton’s Excelsior and Thomas Lax- 
ton are all good. Use tobacco stems 
liberally in the furrows both as ma- 
nure and to prevent the green 
aphides. Cover these lightly and 
gradually work the soil to them so 
as to get the roots in the deeper 
moist soil. Spray with Bordeaux 
mixture to prevent the mildew. 


A correspondent who is growing 
eggplants for the first time, wrote 
asking at what stage to cut them, and 
if they should be allowed to ripen. 
If allowed to ripen they are no longer 
edible. Those who grow for market 
let them get large, as they are more 
showy. So long as they are a bright, 
shiny purple they are good, but when 
they begin to turn brownish they are 
no longer good except for seed. I 
prefer to have plenty of plants and to 
cut the fruit when not much more 
than half-grown, as they are then in 
their most tender and palatable con- 
dition. 

* * * 

Leeks transplanted in July will 
need to have the earth drawn to them 
in cultivation. Finally I hill them up 
some in order to make as long white 
shanks as possible. Leeks come in 
very nicely in winter as a substitute 
for green onions, and are milder than 
onions. 


Green Curled Sotch kale and the 
Nerfolk Curled kale can now be sow- 
ed for late fall cutting. I like to 
transplant the Scotch kale and grow 
big plants like collards. They are 
fine after frost hits them, but the 
Norfolk kale is of better quality, in 
my opinion, and more hardy, too. 

+ 2S 

Keep the green pods of okra cut 
closely. If you allow it to get old and 
ripen seed the plants will soon stop 
making pods. 

* * * 

Sow Some parsley seed now in a 
frame where it can be protected in 
winter either with sash or cloth, and 
it will be ready for use all winter. 

aE tk so 

Cultivate the late Irish potatoes 
shallow and level and rapidly, and do 
not hill them up. We need at this 
season to maintain a loose dust blan- 
ket on the soil to retain moisture. 

x ok * 

Sow seed of the Chinese Celestial 
and the Chinese Red Turnip radishes. 
The Celestial is white and grows 
about as large as a rutabaga turnip 
and is crisp. Boiled like turnips it 
makes a better dish than turnips. 
Sow the red one later in the month 
and mulch it with manure between 
the rows and you can pull them 
fresh all winter. 

— es 

August is rather late for sowing 
rutabaga turnips, except down in the 
lower South. Sow now the Yellow 
Aberdeen and the Purple-top White 
Globe. Seed of the Early Milan tur- 
nips sowed early in the month will 
give the earliest fall turnips, but are 
not worth trying to keep. 





The Late Crop of Irish Potatoes 


URING the past three weeks or 

more I have told about all I know 
about the late crop of Irish potatoes. 
But people do not seen to read the 
paper, for I am still getting dozens of 
letters asking about. planting and cul- 
tivating this crop. Read the issues of 
June. 





Sowing Winter Oats 


oP rER oats, regardless of how 

well put in, generally freeze out 
in this section. In fact, not oftener 
than once in ten years can a full crop 
be had. Can you tell me of a winter 
oats that will ripen with wheat or a 
little later which will stand our 
treacherous winters?” 

I think that a great deal of the 
winter-killing of oats is due to sow- 
ing them in loosely prepared and 
cloddy soil. Winter grain, either oats 
or wheat, demands a well settled and 
well fined soil, and either will freeze 
out if put into loose and cloddy soil, 
and merely harrowed in so that some 
will be too deep and some too shal- 
low in the soil. If the soil is pre- 


pared early and harrowed and rolled 
and the surface made as fine as prac- 
ticable, while the lower plowing is 
well settled, and the oats in the upper 
South are drilled in with the grain 
drill two to two and a half bushels 
an acre, the crop is rather a certain 
one. Here where I live, a good many 
miles north of you, we grow the Vir- 
ginia Gray winter turf oats, which 
are as hardy as any. Any will fail on 
poorly prepared soil. 





Growing Lima Beans 


“LEASE inform us about growing 
butter beans for market. Will a 
grain thresher thresh them? How 
many bushels on good land well fer- 
tilized? Is it a profitable crop?” 
On a good warm soil well fertilized 
you can grow good crops of the 
small Lima or butter bean. The large 
white Lima is rather unproductive in 
the South. The Fordhook Bush Lima 
is a variety of a distinct class, the 
thick or Potato Lima. It is grown 
largely here in southeast Maryland 
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for shipping green in the pods. I 
suppose that the small Lima or the 
Fordhook could be depended on to 
make 10 to 15 bushels an acre of 
shelled beans, and under very favor- 
able conditions perhaps more. But I 
think it is very doubtful that you can 
make them a profitable crop in com- 
petition with California. In their 
rainless summer they can let the 
vines grow and tumble all over the 
ground, and can also grow the bush 
varieties. In your humid climate you 
will have many damaged beans that 
will require hand-picking to sort out, 
and your crop will be infested with 
weevils. You will have to give the 
climbing sorts poles to climb on or 
chicken wire netting, while the Cali- 
fornia growers have none of these 
troubles. While they might pay to 
grow for shipping North in the green 
pods, I hardly think that you can 
compete with California in the dry 
beans. 








We are glad to pay for really Z90d photo- 
graphs of farm scenes. 





By B. L. 





FARM WORK FOR AUGUST 





MOSS 








4 pv month sees the end of culti- 
vation of the summer-growing 
crops, and the jobs of the near 

future that we are primarily concern- 

ed with are harvesting, marketing 
and preparing for and planting the 
fall crops. In winding up cultivation, 
however, let us not, in our eagerness 
to be through with the job, neglect to 
kill all the weeds before they make 
seed. Doing this will mean fewer 
weeds to fight next year and cor- 
respondingly less trouble and expense 


in cultivating the crop. SS 
x Ok * 
Every cotton and corn farmer 


should give some time and thought to 
seed selection this month and next. 
There can be little doubt but that 
carefully selected seed, suited to our 
particular, local conditions, may in- 
crease our yields anywhere from 10 to 
25 per cent. Yet we doubt if more 
than one farmer in one hundred gives 
to this problem the attention it de- 
serves. 
* * * 


In planning to improve our seed 
corn, the first aim should be to get 
the variety best suited to our particu- 
lar section. If we are not satisfied 
that we have this already, the state 
experiment station and the county 
demonstration agent should be con- 
sulted. This matter being settled, let 
us select, in the field, the best ears 
from the best stalks, store these care- 
fully, and use them next year for 
planting a seed patch. From this 
seed patch careful field selection 
should be again made, using the se- 
lected seed for another seed patch the 
‘year following, while the general run 
of seed from the seed patch goes to 
plant the general crop. In the seed 
patch it will be advisable to detassel 
all barren or otherwise undesirable 
stalks to prevent their crossing with 
the stalks from which seed ears are 
taken. Write your state experiment 





prices later in the season. 


fine, but remember it needs good 


few weeds to fight next year. 


next year’s seed patch. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SEVEN THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


AST call for feed crops on the stubble land. Feeds, not weeds, 
i. should grow on every possible acre. 

2. Better get the clover, oats, wheat and rye seed early. The 
demand for these will probably be heavy, with a scarcity and high 


3. Prepare for a rape patch for the pigs. As a grazing crop it is 
4. Get that turnip patch réady and sow this month. Turnips, too, 
do best on rich, rather moist soils. 


5. Kill the weeds so long as there’s one to kill. Doing this means 


6. Seed selection time will soon be here. 
from the best individual cotton and corn plants, using the seed for a 


7. Plan to plant clover, crimson and bur particularly. 


land. 


Better plan to select 








station and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., for bulletins and circulars on seed 
selection. 

x ok x 


Similar methods should be used 
with cotton, starting with the variety 
best adapted to our conditions and 
then holding it up-to a high standard 
by means of the seed patch and rigid 
selection. With the boll weevil now 
in three-fourths of our cotton-raising 
territory and ready to enter the re- 
maining one-fourth, it is highly im- 
portant that any -variety of cotton 
used be quick-maturing and prolific. 
These qualities are not often fousd in 
ordinary gin-run seed. 

go % 

With cotton and cotton seed hizh- 
priced, the wise farmer will make a. 
especial effort this year to pick h’s 
crop rapidly and save it and the secd 
in the best possible condition. Eve: y 
beating rain on open cotton lowe s 
the grade and quality. At the sane 
time, if cotton prices are to be ke,:t 
on a parity with prices of other com- 
modities, cotton must not be sold too 
rapidly. Corn, wheat, iron and steel 
are at prices three and four times 
above pre-war times, and cotton at 25 
cents relatively is not high. At the 
same time, dumping the whole crop 
on the market early this fall may 
force prices much below this level. 

* ok x 

We reiterate that relatively clover 
seed prices are not high, and 
that every farmer who possibly 
can should plant some this fall. 
To say that we should not plant cloy- 
er because seed may be 50 to 75 per 
cent higher than last year is just 
about as logical as to say that be- 
cause seed corn or seed oats or seed 
wheat have doubled in price we 
should reduce our acreage to these 
crops. The whole question is one of 
business and common sense. If crim- 
son clover will furnish us grazing to 
take the place of high-priced feed, or 
if it will furnish plant food and hu- 
mus to raise our yield of higt-priced 
corn, we should grow it. 

x OM 

We would like to see some Abruzzi 
rye planted on every farm in the Cot- 
ton Belt this fall, As a winter graz- 
ing crop-it is the best we have ever 
seen. Planted in September, it usu- 
ally furnishes good grazing by De- 
cember, and as a cover crop and 
humus-maker it is fine. And what we 
have said in regard to the price of 
clover seed is equally applicable to 
rye seed. If the rye will save soil fer- 


tility and high-priced feed—and it 
will—then a 50 or 75 or even 100 per 
cent rise in seed prices should not 
prevent our using it. Plant at least 


enouch for, seed, aad then yor will be 
independent of high prices next year. 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


XXIX.—Winter Cover Crops 


By TAIT BUTLER 





direct purposes. They cover 
the surface and prevent the washing 
away of the top soil by the winter 
rainfall, and they fill the soil with 
growing roots which take up the sol- 
uble or available nitrogen and pre- 
vent its leaching and loss in the wa- 
ter which passes down through the 
soil—drainage water. 

Crops may serve as a cover to the 
land, which are grown for an entire- 
ly different purpose. For instance, 
crops like oats, wheat, rye or barley 
grown for seed, when sowed moder- 
ately early in the fall make excellent 
winter cover crops. Crops sowed for 
late fall, winter and early spring pas- 
tures, like the above cereals and 
crimson and bur clover, may also 
make good winter cover for the land 
if not grazed too closely. Again, 
meadow and pasture crops which 
form sods or cover the surface of 
the land and fill the soil with roots 
are also excellent winter covers. And 
still more, stubbles of crops or a 
growth of vegetation such as weeds 
which are killed by frost and fall to 
the ground furnish considerable pro- 
tection against the washing of the 
winter rains. 

The question of winter cover for 
the land, therefore, is not one of 
simply selecting certain crops and 
the growing of these solely for the 
purpose of covering the land during 
the winter. The problem is a much 
broader one and involves the whole 
farming or cropping system. 

The crops grown for all other pur- 
poses, the labor supply and the en- 
tire operations of the farm are af- 
fected and must be considered in se- 
lecting the winter cover crops. But 
the aim should be to have a cover of 
green, as far as practicable, for all 
the land. It is not generally practi- 
cable to cover all the lands needing 


‘ 











r 
Preparing 
tor Tomorrow 


Many people seem able 
to drink coffee for a time 
without apparent harm, 
but when health disturb- 
ance, even though slight, 
follows coffee’s use, it is 
wise to investigate. 


Thousands of homes, 
where coffee was found 
to disagree, have changed 
the family table drink to 


Instant 
Postum 


With improved nealth, 
and it usually follows, the 
change made becomes a 
permanent one. It pays 
to prepare for the health 
of tomorrow. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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cuse for not covering more than we 
do, or for our almost complete neg- 
lect of this important means of build- 
ing up the land as well as for saving 
the fertility we already have. 


INTER cover crops, as such, a cover, but this is no sort of an ex- 
have two most important and 


If we can once fully appreciate the | 


great need of winter cover crops 
here in the South, because of the 
tremendous drain on our bare winter 
soils through washing and leaching, 
we can do much toward stopping this 
loss, because our climate is especially 
favorable to the use of winter cover 
crops. 

While cover crops, as such, are to 
prevent washing and leaching, they 
may also produce forage, seeds or 
grains for feeding and for sale, and 
gather valuable and much needed 
supplies of nitrogen from the air. It, 
therefore, follows that the best cover 
crop is the one that, in addition to 
covering the land and preventing 
washing and leaching, also supplies 
the. best sale or feed crop and gath- 
ers the most nitrogen from the air. 
But a crop that does any of these 
things is worthy of serious consider- 
ation. In short, the conditions of the 
farm—the crops grown and the labor 
supply—make it necessary that we 
employ all the crops we can, which 
serve one or more of the purposes 
named. 


Cover Crops for Cotton Lands 


HE best use of winter cover crops 
is only possible when a consider- 


able variety of crops is grown and a | 


systematic rotation is followed. Our 
difficulties in covering the land in 
winter are greatly increased by the 
great preponderance of cotton and 
corn in our cropping. This is espe- 
cially true as to cotton, which in a 
large part of the Cotton Belt de- 
mands early preparation of the land 
and early planting and is harvested 
late in the fall. In fact, on lands 


' where cotton follows cotton, the diff- 


| 


culty is so great that many refuse to 
consider it at all practicable. 

Cotton is cultivated in such a way 
that the land is generally quite free 
of all other vegetation, and the cot- 
ton plants are of such a nature that 
they offer little protection to the 
land. In other words, while the diffi- 
culties in securing a winter cover for 
the cotton lands are greatest, the 
need for such is also greatest. The 
first step in securing a cover for the 
cotton lands is to reduce the acreage 
as compared with other crops and 
as far as possible avoid following 
cotton with cotton. This will not 
appeal to many cotton farmers but 
we believe as much or more cotton 
can and will be produced when the 
practice of following cotton with cot- 
ton becomes very much less common. 

A cotton field that has been kept 


clean and cultivated level offers good | 
opportunities for securing a winter | 
| cover. 


Oats, wheat, rye, crimson and 
bur clover may be used as a winter 
cover for these cotton fields. Oats, 
wheat or rye sowed in cotton fields 
may not be the best sort of seeding 
for the production of grain crops, 
but good crops are sometimes pro- 
duced in this way. However, if a 
proper rotation is planned, the sow- 
ing of these crops between the cot- 
ton rows will not be generally neces- 
sary except purely as a cover crop, 
and when it is, we believe the bene- 
fits resulting from the cover alone 
will be sufficient to justify the ex- 
pense. But for seeding between cot- 
ton rows, we giye give first place to 
crimson 
to follow cotton, but corn or some 
other spring crop that will permit of 


later preparation and planting is to 


follow cotton. 


(Concluded on page 7, this issue) 





clover, when cotton is not | 


















‘(6,000 Miles} 


“PRACTICALLY NO REPAIRS” 





GUERCIO GROS. 
PLUMBING Ano HEATING 
GENeRmar JoeBInGe 
602 WEST SIXTH STREEF 
Los ANGELES 


TN 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


June 22. 1917. 
a Motor Car Company, 


1101-09 South Hope, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
Gentlemen: 


The Velie Six which I purchased in 1911 has 
proved to be amost satisfactory car in every way. 
However, the car itself speaks louder than anything 
I could say for it, for it has been driven more than 
76,000 miles and there have been practically no 
repairs made on it during all that service. 


Time and again it has outperformed other cars 
on particularly difficult stretches of road. It has 
beon driven all over California, has never failed to 
conquer the worst roads of both desert and mountain, 
and is still doing daily service both as a business 
and pleasure car. 


We can indeed recommend the Velie most heartily 
to anyone whe wishes a thoroughly good car. 


Very truly yours, 





VU. WW. Gasrecs, 








Economy - Service 


‘ta above letter is an expression 
from but one of the many thousands 
of Velie owners who have discovered 
the wonderful qualities of Velie cars. The present 
models have the same qualities of those of 1911 
plus the mary additional refinements made pos- 
sible by Velie’s greatly enlarged output. Sturdy 
construction that can be depended upon to 
give lasting service—at the least expense, 


Present necessity calls for your decision at once. 
There are enough cars for present demand—but 
no one can say how long this condition will last. 
Uncle Sam has first call on materials—which is 
right. Better see your nearest Velie dealer today. 
Eight body styles—5-passenger Six Touring Car, 
$1185; 4-passenger Roadster, $1185. Also Velie 
7-passenger Six, $1650. Other body, styles, Tour- 
ing Sedan, 2-passenger Roadster, Coupe, etc. 


Write for booklet “How Velie Cars Are Made.” 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION, 130 Velie Place, Moline, Ill. 


Manufacturers Automobiles, Motor Trucks and Tractors 














$42 (6) 
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a new plow. 


i 






TOT TTT 


it 












and “‘fit like a glove,’ 


about “The Chilled 





the plowi ing or how long the plow is used. 
When you come to put on new wearing parts they slip into place with ease 
retaining the original shape and pitch of the plow. 
Before ys ou buy another plow, examine the Avery at 

your dealer’s or ask us to mail you an interesting folder 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Incorporated, Dept. C Louisville, Ky. = 


Will It Plow Right After 
Years of Use? 


is 2 question that occurs to you when you come to buy 


Avery Chilled Plows 


do good work “to the end of the chapter’ 


” because— 
Share, moldboard, landside and 
standard are locked together so 
rigidly by “The Lock That Locks” 
that the plow holds its correct E 

~ set and pitch no matter how hard 


WA 


Plow That’s Different.’ Address 
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peanut 


Thoroughly 
tried and a 
PERFECT 
SUCCESS. 
There are no dissat- 
isfied users of this 
Digger. 

ORDER ONE NOW 


Price, $17.50 
q f. o. b. Factory 








Harvests all varieties of peanuts. 
under the nuts and cuts off the taproot, thus leaving the 
nitrogen in the soil. 


The Jockisch Peanut Digger | 


The blade glides 


In this way the soil is enriched by a 
crop, and not impoverished as heretofore. Does 


not turn the vines over in the dirt so they will be molded 
and discolored, but leaves them upright. 


cas es the ground in good shape 
and not in furrows and ridges. Does 
faster and better work than two 
plows. Harvests all the nuts, in- 
stead of leaving part in the ground. 


Address 
Jockisch Harvester Company 
Greensboro, Alabama 




























Look for the Keystone added below the A 
Sold by leading dealers. Every farmer and 
Buildings,”’ 


owner of buildings should 












and for every other purpose about 







of 3 or more gallons a minute. 


and in the fields—day and night, winter andsummer, if you 
Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 
It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a Srey, 


overhead tank. Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


the house, the barns, the garden 






Used with either pneumatic 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY | 





Livestock Suggestions for August 


LTHOUGH hogs are selling 
around 15 cents a pound live 
A aro there is little encouragement 
to the man who makes corn his chiet 
hog feed to raise hogs. In fact, there 


are less hogs this year than last, for 
at the present price of corn, if hogs 
are to be fed chiefly on corn, the 
above 20 cents a 
pound. This statement is based on 
the average number of pounds of gain 
secured on hogs from a given quan- 
tity of corn. This will probably les- 
sen the number of hogs produced, but 
really should have little bearing on 
hog production in the South, where 
corn always has been too high-priced 
to form the greater part of the hog 
ration, 


YY 


The high price of corn should be an 
advantage to the Southern hog-raiser. 
This high price of corn means high 
prices for hogs, although the price of 
hogs has not kept pace with the ad- 
vancing price of corn. But corn is 
the chief hog feed in those sections 


| where hogs are most largely pro- 


duced, and unless hogs go higher the 
farmers of those sections will not 
produce so many hogs, unless the 
price of corn goes down. They can- 
not afford to feed a hog corn and get 
only 14 or 15 cents for it when they 
can sell the corn and get 20 cents, and 
they will not do so. Southern farm- 
ers should, therefore, step in with 
their cheaper crops of velvet beans, 
soy beans and peanuts, largely grown 
in the corn fields, and receive the ben- 
efits from the high price of hogs, 
forced still higher by the high price 





ULVERTS 


ene, of every type—as well as Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Sid- 
a “ing and all forms of exposed sheet metal work, give 
uisoince Sreatest service and resistance to rust, if made from 
t 

Apollo-Keystone exis 

y GALVANIZED 
Highest quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured. Actual time and weather tests have proved that these 
sheets last longest in actual service. Demand APOLLO-KEYSTONE in your Culverts, and accept no substitute. 
ollo trade-mark—it insures durability and lasting satisfaction. 


have a copy of our booklet ‘‘Better 
containing full information on formed metal Roofing Products, methods of application, ete, 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water aged ww. 











vertising it carries.’ 


When writing to advertisers say: 




























Enclosed find $__.. 


























Nomination 


Post Office.............-....-- 


Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
in The Progressive Farmer Pig and Chicken Club. 


Form 


——— 
| FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 


for_.._____.._....... years subscription for 








“Tam writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 

















of corn. 
II! 


But even though corn is _ high- 
priced, the Southern hog-raiser who 
has grown his hogs on cheap catch 
crops, which the hogs gather them- 
selves, can afford to feed some corn 
during the last six weeks of the fat- 
tening period. A half or a third of a 
ration of corn and a little cottonseed 
meal, fed during the latter part of the 
fattening period, will not only make 
gains that will pay from one to two 
dollars a bushel for the corn, but 
these feeds will harden the fat and 
produce a much firmer and better car- 
cass, No Southern farmer can afford 
to feed much corn to hogs, but he can 
afford to feed a little, especially dur- 
ing the last six weeks of the fatten- 
ing period. 


IV 

The American farmer has been an 
extravagant feeder of grain to live- 
stock. Grain has been abundant and 
cheap in this country, but this condi- 
tion no longer exists and probably will 
not for several years. Hence, every 
farmer should make plans to winter 





his livestock on as little grain as pos- 
sible. To do this he must have an 
abundance of good hay and silage. It 
is now too late to largely increase the 
| hay or crops this year, but 
| there is still time to provide late fall, 
winter and early spring pastures. 
Young stock do not get along well on 
| dry roughage alone, and unless they 
| have vrain or succulent feed they 
make poor growth. While there may 
| be no such thing as a reliable winter 
pasture, in the northern two-thirds of 
the Cotton Belt, a considerable quan- 
tity of green feed, so much needed by 
young growing animals, can be pro- 
vided if a real effort is made to do so 
—that is,if small grains and rape are 
sowed early enough. 


Vv 


Bur clover is such a valuable winter 
cover crop and adds so much to the 
early spring pastures before most 
| other pasture plants have started, 
that it is a pity the seed is so high- 
priced and a stand so hard to get— 
especially when the attempt is first 
made. But as a matter of fact, seed 
| may be had cheap if one only goes 
about it in the right way. We think 





silage 


every tsi 1 pasture should have 


bur clover , but we do not advi 








every man to bi seed to V in ! 
pastures but what every 111 OL t 
to do is to sow a 8! patcl ) 





‘ 
clover under the best 


ble conditions, and then 


own seed. If every man whose pas- 
tures would be improved by bur clov- 
er would seed a quarter of an acre 


this fall he can gather enough seed 
next summer to give the plant a good 
start on his pastures, for when evena 
few plants once get started in the 
pastures they soon spread by reseed- 
ing. It would be hard to do the live- 
stock a better turn than to sow a 
seed patch of bur clover this fall to 
start the plant in the pastures. 


VI 


Now that the rush of work, which 
cultivation of the corn and cotton al- 
ways Causes, is pretty well over we, 
hope time can be found to give some 
attention to cutting the weeds and 
briers in the pastures. They are there 
all right, even though we have been 
harping on the necessity of mowing 
them down, for the last several years. 
We have been seeing them in the 
greatest abundance on our trips over 
the country during the last month, 
but they add nothing to the value or 
beauty of the pastures. They lessen 
the feed produced by the pastures, 
they scatter their seeds to grow 
again in the pastures and plague us in 
the cultivated fields next year, they 
are an eye-sore and blotch where 
there should be a beautiful green 
sward and their presence is an evi- 
dence of careless farming. 


VII 

The good mechanic knows a piece 
of good workmanship when he sees 
it. The breeder, to succeed, must aiso 
know animals of high quality when 
he sees them. The ability to corzect- 
ly judge livestock is not an accom- 
plishment useful alone to the exhibi- 
tor of livestock or the judge in the 
showing. It is a necessity for the 
best success in the production of live- 
stock of any kind or for any purpose. 
Some men learn it more quickly than 
others, but no man learns to judge 
livestock well without careful in- 
struction from books or a good judge 
and much practice onethe live speci- 
mens. There is no greater obstacle 
to success in stock-raising among 
Southern farmers than their lack of 
ability to correctly judge their ani- 
mals and their indifference to the 
only means by which correct stock 
judging can be learned. The success- 
ful breeder or livestock judge must 
have a correct ideal or mind picture 
with which to compare his animals. 
If this ideal or mind picture is faulty 
his judgments are faulty. The breed- 
er who is really a good livesto 
judge is the most severe critic of 
own animals. Less than this makes 
him satisfied with animals which fall 
short of the highest excellence. 


VII 

The best place for the stockman to 
correct and extend his knowledge of 
stock-judging is at the livestock 
shows. The exhibits and judging at 
the fairs are under conditions of lit- 
tle value for the teaching of livestock 
judging to the man who has given no 
attention to first learning something 
of the form and types of animals of 
different classes, but the man who 
has studied livestock judging enough 
to have a fairly correct ideal or mind 
picture of form and type can make 
the fall fairs a splendid schooling in 
livestock judging. We 
reader of The 





hope every 
Progressive Farmer 
who is at all interested ih livestock 
production will make certain to at- 
tend one or two of the best livestock 
shows this fall. But it is not suffi- 
cient to merely attend these shows, 
he should make a careful study of the 
prize winners and learn if possible 
the reasons which the judges have for 
their placing of the animals. 
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How to Get Rich Lands 
(Concluded from page 5, column 2) 
A Cover for the Corn Lands 
r THE chief cotton-growing states 
there is about as much land planted 
to corn as to coiton, although in the 
sections where cotton is grown the 
acreage is somewhat greater in cot- 
ton than corn. However, the corn 
acreage in the South is large, both 
as compared with the total acreage 
cultivated and as compared with any 
other single crop. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that we handle the corn crop 
in such a way as to secure the larg- 
est practicable winter cover to this 


land. To do the best in covering the 
corn lands, all of several methods 
must be used and certain changes 


must be made in handling and har- 
vesting the crop. 

In the first place, our corn crop 
must be harvested in a different way 
from that now most largely followed 
in the South. The corn that is put 
in the silo leaves the land in good 
condition for the seeding of a winter 
cover crop. But most of the corn 
stalks are left in Southern fields and 
the ears are not gathered until too 
late for the seeding of winter cover 


ly cultivated on ridges, cultivation 
ceases early in the season and the 
land becomes foul with grass and 
weeds or so dry and hard as to make 
a catch of any such crop uncertain 
and hazardous. But there are other 
methods by which some cover for the 
corn fields may be obtained. When 
velvet beans are grown in the corn, 
or when cowpeas are sowed broad- 
cast these and the corn stalks fur- 
nish sufficient cover for the fields to 
prevent a large part of the washing, 
although, of course, there is little 
prevention of the leaching loss 
of available nitrogen. But this cover 
is much better than the bare land or 
even the corn stalks alone. 


and 


Fall-sowed Small Grains as Winter 
Cover 


HEN we have adopted the best 

rotation of crops for our condi- 
tions, we feel certain that fall-sowed 
oats, wheat, rye and barley will be 
more largely grown. Considering the 
facts that they furnish feed and food 
supplies, require less labor than row 
crops, occupy the land only a part of 
the summer growing season and 
serve to give the best opportunity 
for keeping a cover on our lands all 
the time we can well afford to give 





to operate them. 


bors. 


sippi Agricultural College. 





“BUY MACHINERY CO-OPERATIVELY,” URGES MiISSIS- 
SIPPI AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


ORE corn, velvet beans, peanuts, and small grains are being 
M grown than ever before which means more silage to cut, more 
velvet beans to grind, and more peanuts and grain to thresh. 
But silage cannot be ground without a grinder, and peanuts and 
grain in large quantities cannot be saved without a peanut picker or 
threshing machine, and all of these machines require a large engine 


The average farmer cannot afford to invest $150 to $300 in an en- 
silage cutter, $50 to $100 in a grinder, $300 to $500 in a peanut picker, 
$500 to $800 in a grain thresher, or $150 to $1,000 in an engine. 
solution of the problem is to go into partnership with your neigh- 
By buying a small sized machine codperatively, five to ten 
farmers can well afford to make such an investment and thus get the 
maximum returns possible from their crops. 
farm are too high to be wasted or improperly fed and every precau- 
tion must be taken to save them and put them in the right condition 
for the market or for feeding to livestock.—Press Bulletin of Missis- 


The 


These products of the 





crops. To get the best results from 
the fall-seeded crops on the corn 
lands, we must remove the corn 


stalks. Independent of any influence 
it may have on the growing of cover 
this should be practiced to 
such an extent as the corn stalks are 
needed for rough forage. When such 
roughage or dry forage is needed the 
corn crop should be harvested by 
cutting and shocking the corn when 
nearly mature, but before the leaves 
and stalks are entirely dry. When 
this is done and the shocks built in 
rows a considerable distance apart; 
hat is, the shocks made close in the 
row, but the rows as far apart as 
practicable, a condition favorable to 
eding to some crop that will serve 
a winter cover been secured. 
the corn has been cultivated level 
nd kept fairly clean only disking 
ill be necessary for the best seed 

harvesting 


bed. Now, this matter of 
the corn nt influence 


has a most pote 
the building of rich soils in the 
South. It has such far reaching ef- 


that it should and must be 
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labor when reduced to a mini- 

um by the use of machinery It re- 

( res less labor to make and harvest 
bushels of corn on an acre, even 
ugh the entire crop be harvested, 


in to make 50 bushels on two acres 
and gather only the ears. 


is possible in some cases to seed 
inter cover crops between corn 
rows, but it is quite generally im- 


practicable, because the corn is large- 





them a more prominent place in our 
cropping system. 

But in conclusion we now come to 
a brief discussion of the Obstacle to 
winter cover crops which is most fre- 
quently urged. Winter plowing and 
early preparation of the land is con- 
ducive to better yields of summer 
crops and equalize and distribute la- 
bor. On every farm there is likely 
to be more or less level land. If 
lands are to be left uncovered by a 
growing crop during the winter, the 
heavier and more level lands should 
be selected. But even these may 
often be left covered during the fall 
and early winter by the residues or 
remains of some crop grown during 
the summer or fall. It 
stated, impracticable to cover all the 
lands, especially when so large a 
proportion of the cultivated area is 
planted to cotton and corn; but that 


is no reason for not making more 
effort at covering our washing, and 
leaching bare soils, during winter, 
than we have yet done. If only the 
bare lands which are not broken 
until spring seeding time were cov- 
ered it would add millions upon mil- 


lions of dollars to the value of our 
products brought about by increased 
or saved fertility. 

Our plea is for more winter cover 
for the lands now left bare, only so 
far as better management and a bet- 
ter appreciation of its importance 
would easily bring to pass. 


“DAFFYDILS” AND ACORNS 


Out at the front tw 


o regiments, returning 
to the trenches, says Answers, chanced to 
meet There was the usual exchange of wit. 

“When's the bloomin’ war goin’ to end?” 
asked one north-country lad 

“Dunno,” replied one of the south-shires. 
“We've planted some daffydils in front of our 
trench.”’ 


*Bloomin’ optimists!’ 


snorted the man 
from the north. 


“We've planted acorns!” 


“Don't guess; get busy and find out.” 





is, as often! 





How The Progressive Farmer 
Helped Him 

HAVE been 

several years and it has aided me 
in my living. I bought a farm that 
was awful poor and went badly in 
debt, but by reading your paper and 
hard work, I am now out of debt 
with plenty of corn in my crib, plen- 
ty of meat in my smokehouse, and a 
right good bank account! I also have 
three mules and two cows. 

When I began to take your paper 
I could grow but a half-bale of cot- 
ton on an acre, now it gives me very 
little trouble to grow a bale of cotton 
to the acre. 

I will advise any man who is in 
debt to take The Progressive Farmer, 
because if he will work and follow its 
advice, he will soon pay out of debt 
and have money ahead. 

EDWARD WILLIAMS. 

Kenly, N. C. 


taking your paper for 


S 








How Many of These Are in Your 
Garden 


\ pee Patterson’s list of 35 vegeta- 

bles and 12 berries, fruits, etc., | 
growing in her garden, as given in 
our issue of July 7, hasn’t scared 
everybody away. Mrs. Will Rhodes, 
Wilson, N. C., sends a statement as to 
how her 1917 gardening stands up to 
July 24, as follows: 


No longer in use :— 


Asparagus English peas Strawberries 


Radish Turnips Cherries 
Kale Lettuce Blackberries 
Mustard Spinach 


Now in use :— 
Cabbage 
String beans 


Hot peppers 


Sweet potatoes 
Gherkins 


Trish potatoes 


Butter beans Squash Reets 
Watermelons Corn Sage 
Cantaloupes Tomatoes Sweet herb 
Cucumbers Parsley Mint 

Okra Onions 


About ready for use:— 


Collards Field peas Artichokes 


Pimieiitoes Cushaws Pumpkins 
Sweet peppers Carrots Grapes 
Lima beans Salsify Long muskmelons 


Seed ready for prompt planting :— 
Brussels sprouts 
Parsnips 


Kohtlrabi 
Siberian kale 
Endive 


Rutabaga 
Turnip 





WHY HE LIKED THE RAT 


The sympathetic visitor to the jail saw 
that one of the prisoners had a rat in his 
possession. ‘‘Ah, you have a rat, I see,’’ he 
said, blandly, ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ said the prisoner. 
“I feeds him every day. I think more of 
that rat than any other living creature.’’ 
The reply pleased the visitor immensely. ‘In 
every man,” he said, ‘“‘there is something of 


| than a year ago. 
| poet | 








the angel left if one can only find it. How | 
came you to take such a fancy to the rat?’ | 


*“’Cause he bit the jailer.’ { 









Patriotism Demands 
Protection Against 
Losses by Cholera 


It has long been a mystery to me why 
so many swine raisers will sit calmly by 
and accept a visitation of hog cholera 
as asort of ‘‘necessary evil’? instead of 
taking advantage of the full protection 
which is insured by the use of pure, 
potent, refined and heated serum. 

Is it not clearly the part of good busi- 
ness principles to protect your herds 
with the best available product? 

lf you specify Mulford Refined Ho 
Cholera Serum, you may be assure 
that your veterinarian can quickly ob- 
tain it, and with its use, both you and 
your veterinarian may rest secure in the 
assurance that you have done all that is 
humanly * geomapia for the protection of 
your herd. 

The H. K. Mulford Company discovered 
and perfected the process of refining 
and sterilizing hog cholera serum, more 
Later, the Bureau of 
: Industry, made the important 
discovery that heating serum to 60° C, 


| would destroy the germ of foot-and- 


mouth disease, and strongly recommend- 
ed that all serum producers make use 
of the discovery. The Mulford Company 


| at once included the heating process 
| in_ the manufacture of their serum. 


Much importance should be attributed 
to the fact that the Mulford Refined 
Hog Cholera Serum contains no inert 
material, which so frequently causes 
cysts. Removal of all the inert material 
from the ‘‘crude’’ serum leaves a clear, 
amber-colored serum, about the consist- 
ency of water. Is it not to be expected 
that a serum of this kind will be much 
more quickly absorbed and assimilated 
than the thick, turbid, glutinous product 
which we have heretofore been forced 


| to use? 


There is no reason for accepting a 
substitute. Insist upon the administra- 
tion of 100% Potent, Sterile, Clear and 
Heated Serum, Mulford’s. 

H. T. Morgan. 


Mulford 
. Refined 
‘Hog Cholera Serum 


The only1002 Potent, Sterile(germ-free), 
Clear, Heated Hog Cholera Serum 
Send for free booklet No. 10. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 
Phisadelpnia, U.S. A. 











The man who's wise will advertise. 















BUGGIES— Honestly 
built, reliable Buggies, 
Runabouts, Surries, 
Farm Wagons, etc. at 
lowest prices. Free cat- 
alog shows new models, 


RUBBER ROOFING 


The South's fa- 
vorite roofing 
material; over 6 


STOVES 


Genuine “Perfection” 
~—coolest, safest, simp- 
lest. cleanest cook stove 
made, Burns cheap 
kerosene, no odor, cooke 
perfectly. Catalog free. 





ROTLER 


HERE'S WHERE YOU SAVE MONEY 


CIDER MILLS—Anyone can 
make cider or cider vinegar 
with a Spotless Cider Mill. Our 

hand-power mills have heavy § 
hardwood frames, extra strong 
castings and metal parts; ful- 
ly guaranteed. A Spotless Mill 
will soon pay foritself. Free cat- 
alog gives rock-bottom prices. 

we er nee 





NEW SPOTLESS CATA- 
LOG — quotes lowest prices on 
supplies for home, field and shop—Furniture, 
Clothing, Sewing Machines, Engines, Pianos, 
Organs, Poultry and Dairy Supplies, Harness, 
fence, implements, etc. Write for free copy. 











million eq. feet 
sold by us last 
Myear,. Water 

tight; weather 
=| proof; anybody 
swat} can lay it; guar- 
anteed. Rolls of 
108 eq. ft., with 
nails and cement 
Big bargains in mill 
ends; write for catalog 
and free samples today. 














CANE MILLS—1917 Model PER- 
FECTION has every improved fea- 
ture; gets all juice out of cane, 
saves logses in pulp. Strongly 
built for durability and fully 
guaranteed; immediate shipment 
from Richmond; free catalog of 
“South’s Mail Order House” quotes 
lowest prices on Cane Mills, genu- 
ine Cook’s Evaporators, separate 
Pans, etc. Write for catalog today. 





PAINT 





steel knife. 

machine out of gear and locks bar in one oper- 

ation. Free catalog gives very lowest prices. 
New Spotiess Catalog 

Will be rsady in a few weeks. Write for free copy. 











SPOTLESS MOWERS-— Spotless “vertical lift’? Mowers have 
l-piece frame, cold rolled steel axle and shaft; best quality 
Hand lever raises cutter bar upright, throws 


THE SPOTLESS CO., “The South’s Mall Order House,” 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


Ready Mixed 
for houses, 
roofs, floors, 
walls, vehicles. 







Ship | etc. ‘A 1 qual- 
ity, low prices; 
free color card 
and catalog of 
paints, brushes, 
etc. mailed free. 














you want. 





Not in the Trust 





MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO) 


Juicy and ‘‘sweeter than chicken.”’ 
If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


That mellow flavor 


Manufactured by 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 











When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries,” 
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F CLOVER seed look high-priced to you, plant 

a small area this fall and save your own seed 
next year. Bur clover makes seed at the rate of 
75 to 200 bushels of seed per acre and the seed are 
not difficult to save. Southern-grown crimson 
clover seed have been proved to be of excellent 
quality, and every grower can easily save an 
ample supply for home use. 





k YOU want to have an all-the-year-round gar- 

den, you must keep planting vegetables in sea- 
son. Here is the list recommended for August 
planting by State Demonstration Agent C. R. Hud- 
son of North Carolina: snap beans, beet, Swiss 
chard, carrot, collard (to be sowed in a bed and 
transplanted), dandelion, kale, kohl-rabi, mustard, 
Irish potatoes, rape, radish, spinach, turnip, straw- 
berry plants. 





SST JOME Canning of Fruits and Vegetables as 

Taught to Canning Club Members in the 
Southern States” 1s the title of Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 853, which has just been issued. We believe 
this is one of the best bulletins yet written on the 
subject of home canning and it should be in the 
kitchen library of every Southern housewife. 
Write the Division of Publications, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
a free copy of this publication before you forget it. 





HEN we are asked which is best, bur or crim- 

son clover, we answer that each is best in its 
place. Crimson clover we would use in crop rota- 
tions as a crop to plow under and follow with 
corn. When so used, it has been known to double 
the corn yield in one year, and on average land 
it will almost invariably double yields in three or 
tour years. Bur clover belongs on the permanent 
pasture where, once started, it reseeds itself and 
continues year after year. A good stand of bur 
clover will, we believe, double the value of the 
erdinary Bermuda pasture. 





OME of our agricultural colleges seem never 
to have discovered that there is such a thing as 
agricultural codperation. It is especially gratify- 
ing therefore to find the Mississippi Agricultural 


College not only promoting codperative marketing 


but aiding codperation along many other lines. 


In a new press bulletin just issued, it gives 
Southern farmers the excellent advice we are re- 


printing on page 7. May we not suggest that 


other college and extension service workers would 
do well to catch the progressive Mississippi spirit 


in this particular? 





D® WILLIAM DeWitt Hyde, President of Bow- 


doin College, died the other day. Sixteen years 
ago, when the present century came in, Dr. Hyde 
wrote for the New York Outlook a little article 
entitled “New Century Ideals,” which we are now 
reprinting on the opposite page under a slightly 
As a statement of ideals for 
the conduct of life, it seems to us unsurpassed in 
There is a whole sermon in 
every sentence, and one finds new beauty and new 
wisdom in Dr Hyde’s noble statement every time 
the passage is read. It is worth carrying on one’s 


different heading. 


modern literature. 


desk and in one’s memory. 





T THIS season we have many inquiries as to 

what crops may be sowed in cotton at the las 
cultivation. Except possibly in the extreme north- 
ern part of the Cotton Belt, there is hardly any 
crop that we recommend sowing in cotton at the 
Probably the best crop to plant 
in cotton where cotton is to follow cotton will be 
Abruzzi tye, planting about the middle of Septem- 
ber. This rye will make a very good growth by 


last cultivation. 





March when it can be turned under preparatory to 
planting cotton again. We recommend crimson 
clover to go on cotten land that is to go in corn 
the next year, but where cotton is to follow cotton, 
crimson clover is hardly advisable because of the 
fact that it does not make enough growth by the 
time the land should be broken to be worth a very 
great deal and, especially in boll weevil sections, 
early breaking is impossible. 





VERY ambitious tenant, of course, should now 

resolve to save enough money to free himself 
forever from “crop lien and time prices” slavery 
in future. But he should not stop here. He shouid 
aim, if possible to save enough money to make a 
start toward home-ownership. As Mr. B. F. Har- 
ris said in a recent address: 


“Our farm tenants have their golden op- 
portunity in this crisis. With present farm 
prices tenants are now getting, in effect, what 
two or three years ago was the full or more 
than the full of their total crop. This is for 
them a ‘liberty loan,’ if they will ‘salt it down’ 
as the payment on the farm they have wanted 
to own—and homes make patriots.” 


What Is a Ton of Cotton Seed Worth? 


OTTON growers are already beginning to 

show considerable interest in the probable 

price of cotton seed this fall, and the ques- 
tion is being asked: “What should a ton of cot- 
ton seed bring the farmer at present price of oil, 
meal, hulls and linters?” 





This question can only be answered by first find- 
ing the amounts of oil, meal, hulls and linters ob- 
tained from a ton of seed and calculating their to- 
tal value at current quotations, and then deduct- 
ing the cost of handling both the seed and the 
products, the cost of milling, including overhead 
expenses, and a fair profit to the oil millers, from 
the total value of the products. 

This could be obtained accurately as to individ- 
ual oil mills if the oil millers were willing to throw 
open their books to inspection, which they right- 
fully and naturally are not willing to do. But so 
far as we know, there are no authentic data avail- 
able for making a general statement regarding all 
the mills or of stating the average results for all. 

The best we can give to our readers is an esti- 
mate based on actual facts, as regards the results 
obtained in a few individual mills. When this is 
done the oil miller who does not get as good re- 
sults as those estimated complains, while those 
farmers who remember only results obtained in 
past years, when all costs of operatiffg were low- 
er or who have information regarding some par- 
ticular mill which gets better than average results, 
complain that too much profit is allowed the mills. 

Only general estimates which approach average 
results can be given, and in considering these the 
farmer must, to be fair, give due weight to the 
poorer quality of the seed early in the season, the 
greater amount of moisture, the risk of decreasing 
prices for the products of the cotton seed, and all 
other losses and incidental expenses. 

The oil obtained from a ton of seed should av- 
erage on the season’s run around 40 to 42 gallons 
or 300 to 315 pounds. The meal will run from 800 
to 900 pounds according to the grade of meal 
made. If as low grade meal as made last year is 
made, say 7 per cent of ammonia or 5.76 per cent 
of nitrogen, then a ton of seed which made 800 
pounds of meal containing 8 per cent of ammonia 
or 6.59 per cent of nitrogen should make over 900 
pounds of meal containing 7 per cent of ammonia. 
The linters obtained will vary according to the 
ginning and delinting, from 75 to 125 pounds, and 
the hulls of course will also vary according to the 
grade of meal made, being higher the higher the 
grade of meal produced. There will also be waste 
ranging from 50 to 100 pounds. 

If we assume the following products as obtained 
from a ton of cotton seed, at the prices quoted in 
the press about July 20, these products are worth 


$69 per ton: 


215 pounds or 42 gallons of oil at $1 per gallon...... $42.00 
¢00 pounds cottonseed meal at $43 per ton........... 19.35 
625 pounds cottonseed hulls at $15 per ton.......... 4.69 
100 pounds linters at 10 cents........ceeeee Sane 10.00 
NN RUM ocala a Sg. 8 « arntn tata oG0s Gina ge Mae 

2,000 pounds $76.04 


If the results obtained by the mills vary from 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


our estimates or if the prices vary, of course the 
value of the products will vary. 

From this $76.04 must be deducted all the ex- 
penses of the oil miller. He has capital invested in 
his mill which is only operated a part of the year; 
all expenses of operating are higher than formerly ; 
he has expense in buying the seed and in trans- 
porting them to the mill and money is also in- 
vested in these until the products are sold. In the 
early part of the season seed are damp and of less 
value and the risks of loss are greater. He must 
also hoid the products until marketed and both 
operations cost money, and he is also entitled to a 
fair profit. These expenses vary so greatly that it 
is scarcely worth while attempting an estimate, 
put if they total an expense of from $10 to $15 for 
every ton of seed handled, he should still be able 
to pay the farmer from $61 to $66 a ton for the 
seed, on the basis of our estimates. These esti- 
mates as to products obtained and the prices 
quoted are as nearly accurate as any one can 
state them, for they are based on actual results 
and quotations. 


The Best Cure for “Fodder Pulling Itch” 


RE you approaching the time of year when 
your hands begin to itch to pull fodder? If 
you are afflicted with this peculiar disease, 
then Clemson College has a prescription ready and 
waiting for you. Clemson College says the thing 
to do is to scratch your hands when they itch this 
way, but keep them absolutely off the corn. On 
this point a recent press bulletin of Clemson says: 





“When the lower leaves of the corn begin to 
turn yellow, and ears begin to look as if they 
are fairly good sized, the farmer’s hands begin 
to itch to get into the field and pull the fodder. 
Instead of standing right still and scratching 
his hands—which is the quickest and best way 
to get rid of the itching sensation, and as the 
long headed man will do—hundreds of farmers 
put all hands to work stripping the corn stalks. 
Yet, experiments conducted by Mr. D. R. Coker 
of Hartsville, S. C., showed that fodder pulling 
resulted in a reduction of yield of from 10 to 24 
per cent, depending upon the ripeness of the 
fodder,—and the loss from rot is from 8 to 10 
per cent more in the grain from the fodder- 
pulled corn than it is in the grain from corn 
that has not been fodder-pulled.” 


The next time you feel the “fodder pulling itch” 
tickling your hands, read over again the figures 
from Coker’s Farms, and then try the Clemson 
College prescription for your trouble. 





Are You Letting Your County Agent 
Help You? 


HEN a county provides a demonstration 

agent many farmers fail to take advantage 

of his services. They don’t feel exactly 
free to go to him for advice, and they therefore 
stand in the way of the demonstrator doing the 
sood that he otherwise would. There has been 
much discussion about the duties of the demon- 
stration agent, and in order to clarify the situa- 
tion, the North Carolina Extension Service has 
made a list of his duties. Read over this list of 
“Things the County Agent Should Do,” and see if 
you are letting your county agent help you and 
your county as much as you should: 


1 tle encourages community codperation. 
2. Promotes improved methods in crop production 
Introduces more and better livestock. 


4. Assists in the proper management of farm business. 

5. Establishes “boys’ agricultural clubs” for improvement 
in production of corn, pigs, poultry, ete. 

6. Assists in marketing and distribution 

7. Aids in the control of hog cholera and other animal 


diseases. 

8. Works for the eradication of plant diseases. 

9. Helps in the construction and arrangement of farm 
buildings, such as silos, barns, pig pastures, etc. 

10 Aids in installing draining systems, terracing sys- 
tems, Water supply systems, etc. 

11, Conducts farmers’ meeting, short courses, and agri- 
cultural tours. 

12. Gives aid to the woman county agent in her work. 

13. Assists in county and community fairs. 

14. Forms breeders’ and other livestock organizations 

15. Plans systems of crop rotations for the improvement 
of land and the even distribution of labor throughout the 


year, 


16. He represents the state and National agricultural 
agencies, and can have the assistance of the experts in 
these institutions at any time it is needed. 
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| EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION | 
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By CLARENCE POE 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 











 Werklag With Other Folks: Seven 
Suggestions for August 


HE first thing we wish to emphasize as need- 

ing attention in August is that of preparing 
for marketing this year’s crops. In view of 
the high prices he must now pay for everything he 
buys, we believe the farmer is entitled to the high- 
est prices he can get in the world’s markets. While 
the buyer of farm products is entitled to a reason- 
able margin of profit, when it comes to anything 
more than that, it certainly ought to go to the 
man whose sweat and thought produced the crop. 
And only by coédperation with his neighbors can 
the average farmer (1) know what a fair market 
price really should be for his grade of goods, and 
(2) compel the payment of this fair price. 


Il 


Elsewhere on this page we are pointing out the 
farmer’s moral obligation to his family in this re- 
spect, and we wish to make it clear that the farm- 
cr is not now getting what he should get, in view 
of what consumers pay for farm products. There 
is too big a margin between standard market 
prices and the prices which the average farmer 
accepts for his stuff. A few illustrations recently 
coming to the writer’s notice will show the condi- 
tions generally prevailing all over the South. 

1. From the writer’s farm a few days ago some 
1916 cotton was carried to market. The buyers at 
first offered only 24% cents a pound, but a deter- 
mination to get its real worth resulted in making a 
sale at 2534 cents a pound. Thousands of farmers 
in the county would have accepted the first offer, 
and by so doing would have given away $6.25 a 
bale. 

2. Visiting a county last week where the farm- 
ers still raise some sheep, we found that junk deal- 
ers bought up the wool last spring from 35 to 38 
cents a pound, when they should have paid 50 to 55 
cents, and even then would have left themselves 
a most liberal profit. 

3. The writer’s home market was offering 80 
cents a bushel for cotton seed at one time this 
spring when oil mills less than a hundred miles 
away were offering $1 per bushel—or 25 per cent 
more. And in the matter of exchange of seed for 
meal, far greater differences are reported. 

4. “In my county,” a friend said to us last week, 
“we were shipping hogs, every farmer for himself, 
until our county agent got us to shipping codpera- 
tively. And by this method I am confident we are 
getting at least 2 cents more a pound.” 

5. And while the friend just mentioned was 
speaking, another friend was listening who said 
that codperation in egg-selling, together with the 
accompanying better care and grading, had in- 
creased egg profits for himself and his neighbors 
5 to 10 cents a dozen. 

Ill 

In giving these five illustrations, we hope we 
have already made five suggestions for working 
with other folks in August. Take the matter of 
cotton selling. If Mr. Small Farmer goes on the 
market with two or three bales on a busy day in 
the fall, he can’t get much attention. There are so 
many farmers who take whatever the buyer offers 
that he is not going to worry much about a rebel 
farmer or two who wants to make trouble. The 
only way the average small farmer can make sure 
his cotton is accurately graded and priced is by 
selling in coéperation with other growers. Ten 
bales will get more attention than two; fifty will 
get more attention than ten; and a hundred more 
attention than fifty. Why not then arrange to 
sell your cotton codperatively this fall? If you 
don’t want to form a neighborhood marketing as- 
sociation, let us again urge you at least to sel! iu 
cooperation with father, brothers, cousins, or iiear 
friends. 

IV 

Cotton seed, it is reported, will be higher than 
ever this fall and winter, and farmers should make 
plans now to get the highest possible price for 


tiem. Wherever farmers “pool” their cotton seed, 
they get better values. By “pooling” we mean 
tha: the growers select a trustworthy selling 
azent or committee and give him or them author- 


ity to sell the seed for all, each man signing a 
promise to deliver on demand a certain definite 
number of bushels of seed. The agent or commit- 


tee then goes to the oil mills and says, “We have 
in our control and can deliver to the mill making 
tiie best price so many bushels or tons of seed.” 
‘The result is that in nearly every case the farm- 
ers yet several hundred pounds more meal in ex- 
change for a ton of seed than they would other- 
Wise get. 


A grower from a county where farmers 








do not pool their seed was saying last week that 
he got 2,500 pounds of meal for a ton of seed. 
“Yes,” spoke up a friend from a county where 
pooling has been practiced for a number of years, 
“and I got 3,200 pounds of meal for a ton of seed.” 

If the farmers of your community or county are 
to get the advantages of this system this year, it is 
time to begin making plans for it. 


Vv 


There are market agents connected with nearly 
every state experiment station now, ready to help 
farmers in all such matters as we have been dis- 
cussing, and the Division of Markets, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., can also be of invaluable assistance to the 
farmer. Look up the list of state marketing 
agents as given in our “Reference Special” and in 
our “Marketing Special” and ask for their aid. 


VI 


We raise the question as to whether this whole 
subject is not important enough to justify you in 
having a meeting of all the farmers of your com- 
munity to talk about nothing else but better meth- 
ods of marketing for your own locality this fall. 
A man ought to be ashamed to say that there is 
not already in his neighborhood a Local Union, 
Grange, or other farmers’ club, and if there is, it is 
probably already at work on the matter. Or if it 
isn’t, then its members should be ashamed to make 
the confession. 

But the point 
every farmer 


we wish to make right now is that 
outside your local organization 
should also be reached. A general meeting open 
to all farmers who have no conflicting interests 
might be worth while. At any rate, try to have 
some meeting soon and see if plans covering your 
neighborhood cannot be made: 


1. To have all cotton properly classed and graded. 
2. To pool cotton seed. 


3. To sell cotton codperatively (This may be done in 
one group or in several groups. If you are not ready for a 
general market agent, members of the same family may 


sell together, etc.) 
- To consider plans for coiperative marketing of to- 
bacco, peanuts, or any other staple crop of the locality 
5. To discuss cojperative marketing of hogs, cattle, eggs, 
and poultry. 
6. To ask for such 
agents, and state 
as you may wish. 


help 
and national 


Vil 


At this same meeting of your neighborhood 
farmers there are two other subjects that should 
be taken up. One is that of holding a community 
fair this fall, and the other is that of taking ad- 
vantage of the new rural credits law to get loans 
at 5 per cent, as explained on this page last week, 
for making farm improvments or for paying off 
existing debts. In this connection every farmer 
should write to the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for a free copy of its 
brand-new bulletin, “Killing Off Mortgages.” Even 
if you have already had other circulars sent out by 
the Board, write and get this also. The following 
paragraph from the new bulletin is worth reprint- 
ing: 

“What is ‘amortization’ and what is there in 
it for the farmer? The word ‘amortization’ is 

a cousin of a number of other words in the 

English language. When a wound or a disease 


from county demonstration 
departments of agricuiture 





IDEALS FOR THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 


O WEIGH the mzterial in the seales of the p»r- 

sonal, and measure life by the standard of love; 

to prize health as contagious happiness, wealth 
as potential reputation as latent influence, 
learning for the light it can shed, power for the help 
it can give, station for the good it can do; to choose 
in each case what is good on the whole, and accept 
cheerfully incidental evils involved; to put my whole 
self into all that I do, and indulge no single desire at 
the expense of myself as a whole; to crowd out fear 
by devotion to duty, and see present and future as one; 
to treat others as I would be treated, and myself as I 
would my best friend; to lend no oi! to the foolish, but 
let my light shine freely for all; to make no gain by 
another’s loss, and buy no pleasure with another's pain; 
to harbor no thought of another which I would be un- 
willing that other should know; to say nothing unkind 
to amuse myself, and nothing false to please others; to 


service, 


take no pride in weaker men’s failings, and bear no 
malice toward those who do wrong; to pity the selfish 
no less than the poor, the proud as much as the out- 
cast, and the cruel even more than the oppressed; to 
worship God in all that is good and true and beautiful; 
to serve Christ wherever a sad heart can be made 
happy or a wrong will set right; and to recognize God’s 
coming institution and person that 
William DeWitt 


kingdom in every 
helps men to 
liyde, 


love one another.—Dr. 
(See Editorial Note.) 














(9) 845 
brings death we call it ‘mortal.’ Human beings 
are said to be ‘children of mortality,’ because 
all men must die. Insurance companies use 
what are called ‘mortality’ tables, which show 
the percentages of certain classes of people to 
die within certain periods of time. All these 
words are derived from the Latin word ‘mors,’ 
which means ‘death. To ‘amortize’ a mort- 
gage, therefore, is to put it to death. The 
‘amortization’ of a mortgage means, literally, 
killing off the mortgage. Almost every farm- 
er, therefore, must be interested in any system 
based upon the principle, first, of making it 
possible for farmers to get into debt on au 
economical and even a profitable basis, and at 
the same time of killing the mortgage off or 
getting out of debt by amortization.” 


By Selling Too Cheap the Farmer Sins 
Against His Family 


E HAVE had a good deal to say on this 

page about the importance of better mar- 

keting methods, but never a word more, 
we believe, than the importance of the subject jus- 
tifies. 

Our farmers have been almost criminally care- 
less in these matters heretofore. We say “crimi- 
nally careless” because the question of fair prices 
for his products does not concern the farmer 
alone. It concerns his whole family. The farmer 
owes a duty to the patient and hard-working wife. 
She should have labor-saving conveniences; an 
occasional trip away from home; attractive though 
simple furniture, with books, music, and repro- 
ductions of famous pictures to make the home 
beautiful inside, and paint and flowers to make it 
beautiful without. And then the boys and girls: 
along with plenty of hard work they also need the 
uplifting influences of books and beauty and meet- 
ings with other young people and the advantages 
of good schools. 

We say therefore that even if the farmer might 
prefer to take just what the first buyer offers for 
his products, without going to the trouble of coép- 
erating with neighbors, a sense of justice to his 
loved ones must impel him to a different course. 
When the inspired writer denounced the man 
“who provideth not for his own household,” he 
must have had in mind not merely food and cloth- 
ing, but also the finer things that minister to mind 
and spirit: the uplifting influences of literature, 
music, art, and reasonable leisure for recreation 
and comradeship with one’s fellows. 

Consequently, unless the farmer has already 
provided adequately for his family in these re- 
spects, he owes to them the moral duty of work- 
ing to make himself and his land as efficient and 
profitable as possible—which includes the duty of 
getting all that is justly due him for his crops. And 
because prices this year are high, the leakuge be- 
tween maximum and minimum prices will be larg- 
er than ever before. 

Fully realizing therefore that it is going to take 
some trouble, some patience, some grace, to work 
with neighbors who will not always see every- 
thing as you do, we yet insist that codperation to 
secure accurate grading and fair prices is a duty 
you owe your family, and that in fairness to them 
you cannot continue in the old, easy way of indi- 
vidual selling with its consequent losses for your- 
self and your neighbors. Or even if perchance 
you are so strong and so well-informed that you 
lose little yourself, you yet owe a duty to your 
weaker neighbors and the hard-working wives 
and aspiring boys and girls in those families and 
you should remember the duty the strong owe the 
weak. 

No matter what our circumstances, let us not try 
to escape from the genuine and inexorable moral 
obligation laid on us in this matter. 


A Thought for the Week 


NE of the great lessons that the war is teach- 

ing is the power and duty of codperation; 

that no one may live for self alone, but each 
for all and all for each. Wherever you take hold 
to help in these affairs, you will work with some 
one in a common cause; you will work, not for 
yourself alone, but for your country; not for your 
country alone, but for France, for England, for 
Belgium, for Serbia, for Russia, for Poland, for 
Italy, for Japan, for China, for all the world, to 
save it from the ruin of misapplied knowledge and 
selfish counsels. Nothing like this vast cooper- 
ation was ever known before. It used to be said 
that the United States had learned to think in 
the terms of a continent, and that Europe had got 
to learn the lesson. But now people must think 
in terms of all the continents. Nothing less than 
the whole world is in the pangs of readjustment; 
of hardly less than the whole world will you be a 
citizen when this work is finished —E. S. Martin, 
in the June Atlantic. 






































































































Our Farm Women 
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Here’s health 
To the full dinner pai 
And the empty jail, 
To children and wife 
To the pure joys of life, 
To peace and content, 
To a manhood well spent, 
To the head’s clear command, 
To the skill of the hand. 
Come clink it, 
And drink it, 
In nature’s own spirit— 
Clear water—health’s fountain. 
All cheer it! 
—Jane Walker. 











August Suggestions 


ENEW your strength and accom- 
plish ntore by resting fifteen min- 
utes twice a day. 


Plant lettuce and radishes for fall. 


Try some Chinese cabbage, petsi 
and pock choi. These are called celery- 
lettuce by some of the seed houses. 
They are cooked like greens when 
young and like cabbage after the 
white heads form. They fill in the 
season between cabbage ‘andacollards. 


Get rid of the mealy-bugs on your 
ferns. Some soapy water, an old 
tooth brush, a little elbow grease, a 
few minutes time and a good sprink- 
ling in clear water will do it. 


Three things to do: screen the 
porch, sleep where the breezes can 
fan you as you sleep; provide the 
most sanitary garden house or plumb- 
ing possible. 


Put your cucumbers and other veg- 
etables for pickles in a strong brine 
as you pick them and leave them 
there at least six weeks. Make the 
brine strong enough to float an egg 
and add more salt as you add vegeta- 
bles. Keep well weighted so they will 
remain under the brine. September 
will be plenty of time to pickle them. 


Watch the baby. Keep her cool, let 
her clothes be as light as yours ex- 
cept for the little soft woolen band 
over the abdomen. If it seems to ir- 
ritate, line it with old fine linen or 
muslin. Bathe her with a little soda 
in the water, patting her dry instead 
of wiping her. If prickly heat ap- 
pears, powder with boric acid and 
corn starch, half and half, in a piece 
of cheese cloth. 


Use your serving wagon and have 
supper on the screened porch. If you 
have no serving wagon, you might 
make yourself a present of one. If 
your husband is handy with tools, 
perhaps he will substitute the wheels 
from Jimmie’s little old red wagon for 
the back legs of an old washstand or 
double shelf table and put casters un- 
der the front legs and thus make you 
a fine wheel-tray. 


Let the girls make the porch and 
parlor lovely as they wish. They use 
it most. Suppose they do hide the 
vase poor Sadie’s wife’s brother’s sis- 
ter gave you before she moved away. 
It hurts no one. Remember how you 
had no place in your father’s house 
really your own and how you longed 
‘or it, and you will let your girls make 
their 


own to 
as they will. 








tet 
ust 


make 
Make 


one room 


beautiful 


Take a vacation. If yo 
it, get away somewhere. Perl 
can show your family the cay 
your state, perhaps you can do noth- 
ing but take them fishing. Do some- 
thing, and while doing it determine to 
say not word of correction to 
the children. Laugh with them. 






one 


Dresses are worn full, rather short 
and simple. school 
clothes and house dresses to sew on 
while resting from canning fruits and 
vegetables. 


Suppose you get 





We are glad to pay for really good photo- 
graphs of farm scenes. 











“SOUTHERN LITTLE GARDENS” 
IN AUGUST 


How to Dry Figs—Cultivated Black- 
berries—Apologizing to the Land 
for Overworking It—Plan Now for 
Planting Crape Myrtle, Mimosa, 
Agnus Castus and Hollyhocks 


3 MANY people have written me 
about the Italian method of drying 
figs that I regret they will have to 
substitute the American way. I can’t 
get the Italian re- 


eipe, I hak, 
however, you will 
like this good 
American recipe 
given me when f 
was in Washing- 
ton by Miss Ola 


Powell. My notes 
give Department 

- of Agriculture as 
MRS. PATTERSON her address, but I 


have an impression she is a South- 
ern girl: 


To Dry Figs.—Select good ripe figs. Soak 
in lime water two hours (one ounce lime to 
gallon of water), rinse in cold water. Drop 
in boiling syrup and cook fifteen minutes 
Lay on trays in hot sun for three days, 
bringing in at night. Finish in oven if not 
wrap 


dry enough, being careful not to burn. 
in waxed paper. 

They can also be split in halvessand dried 
in the sun just like peaches and apples, tak- 
not to 


ing care get them too hard. Then 
in oven to kill any insect 
i pulverized sugar and put 
away in waxed paper. 


* * 





It’s like everything else; recipes 
amount to very little until one has 
had practical experience with them. I 
am sorry I have no figs this year, so 
it’s impossible to try these recipes 
myself first. The principal trouble 
will be that figs will mold if you do 
not get them dry enough, and of 
course if you get them too dry they 
won’t be good either, so after all one 
goes back to the oldest as well as 
best teacher—experience. 

If one has figs in quantities, it 
seems to me it would pay to buy one 
of the small dryers that go on top of 
a stove. Any good hardware store 
could tell where to get them, or if 
they couldn’t, write your state experi- 
ment station, if you haven’t a county 
demonstrator, whose job it is not 
only to tell you where to get improv- 
ed domestic machinery, but to show 
you how to use it. I read the other 
day that the Germans had 68 different 
ways to dry vegetables and that they 
even dried cabbage. That was new 
to me, but I suppose it is for the sol- 
diers and saves transportation, as one 
hundred pounds of cabbage, if dried, 
weigh only ten pounds. Write to 
your state agricultural experiment 
stations for their drying bulletins. 
They tell how to dry corn and beans 
—even okra and it's: “a 
splendid thing as every one is having 
too much trouble with glass jars and 
tin cans. And please when you have 
experimented with figs and found out 
the best way, write me just how you 
lid it, so it can be passed on to help 


othe rs. 


tomatoes. 


* mR x 


The 


done 


cultivated blackberries have 
very well. For weeks we've 
gathered all that could be used and 
they are still bearing. While not so 
good as dewberries, they are so much 
less trouble, ripening about as early 
and lasting so much longer, that after 
this I think I shall just plant black- 
berries. 


1 
I 


The everbearing raspberries 


‘ ze : : 
and strawberries are still in the ex- 
pe rimental stage, SO it’s too soon yet 
to if they are 1 success or not. 





not very prolific early bear- 
so they can’t take the place of 
the standard varieties, but if they do 
well in the fall, they will earn their 
board. It’s worth some trouble, isn’t 
it, to have strawberry ice cream in 
October and raspberries for breakfast 
in November? I was visiting a Ten- 
nessee friend the fifth of November 


They are 


and raspberries and cream were part 
of my breakfast, so I set out four long 
rows this spring, planting snap beans 
in between the rows. They shade the 
ground which our dry hot summers 
render necessary and the berries have 
to be cultivated any way, so you 
might as well have a reward for all 
the hoeing and weeding. 
oe 


I hope you have a lot of Brussels 
sprouts for the fall and winter. I’ve 
just been transplanting mine in be- 
tween the snap beans. They will be 
out of the way by the time the 
sprouts need the room. My ground 
has had to produce so much this year 
I almost feel like apologizing to it. 
Everything is in between something 
else; late corn and clay peas are in 
between the early Irish potato rows, 
okra in between early beets, and 
sweet peppers between the early on- 
ions. And they’ve all done well, and 
never, never, have grass and weeds 
flourished so vigorously and demand- 
ed such incessant slaughter. Garden- 
ing is one never ending struggle for 
the survival of the unfit. And by the 
time one garden is in order, the other 
has weeds the size of young trees and 
grass with roots strong enough to 
anchor ships. 

* ox 


Next year do let’s plan for a great 
big bed of hollyhocks. They are such 
tall stately things, requiring very lit- 
tle care, with such a variety of beau- 
tiful colors and lasting a long time, an 
unusual combination of good qualities 
which makes them a splendid old- 
fashioned standby. And they have 
the added charm of old association. | 
am not so sure we have greatly im- 
proved upon our grandmothers’ way 
of doing things. The most scientific 
food experts have sent us back to her 
methods of drying fruits and vegeta- 
bles. If you go into the big Northern 
stores, the newest things in fancy 
work are knitting and patching quilts, 
and can’t I remember how my poor 
grandmother tried to make me sit 
still long enough to teach me both 
accomplishments. I regret now that 
I was such a wriggling pupil that I 
was small credit to her teachings. 
And as for beauty of home surround- 
ings and comfort and peace, can any 
modern home touch those blessed old 
homesteads with their lilacs and 
snowballs and altheas and box-bor- 
dered walks and big gardens and the 
orchards with sweet apples and horse 
apples and Indian peaches and pears 
that never had blight? Hollyhocks 
not only stand at the gate of mem- 
ory: they open it; so do let’s have 
great masses of them to gladden our 
eyes and hearts. 

* of * 

A beautiful shrubbery combination 
in bloom now, and lasting a long 
time, is the pink crape myrtle, the 
double white althea, looking like an 
immense rose bush; and then the sa- 
cred olive, lavender tree, Agnus Cas- 
tus or Holy Lamb: it has any number 
of names. Each is lovely by itself, 
but grouped, they make a feast of 


color. The Agnus Castus deserves 
a wider popularity and but for its 
numerous queer names would soon 


win it. Any good nursery has it for 
sale, from twenty-five to fifty cents, 
according to size. It grows into a 
small tree, with fernlike gray green 
leaves and during blossoming time 
is covered with spikes of lavender 
colored blossoms. Leaf and flower 
both have the real lavender fragrance. 
Bees love it, and blooming as it does 
in late July, when most shrubs have 
forgotten what a blossom looks like, 
it is doubly valuable. It is another 
of our plant emigrants, coming 
originally from Greece. The priests 
of Diana used it in their temple wor- 
ship, and I am so fond of it that I am 


one 


afraid it would have taken St. Paul 
himself thundering away on Mars 


Hill, to have kept me back from wav- 
ing a few branches of its odorous lav- 
ender blossoms. However, it’s going 
to decorate the Presbyterian church 
on Sunday, though I am afraid the 
plant and I will each sigh over the 
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sorrowful days that have fallen on 
Greece. 
* * = O* 

These long hot afternoons when 
you are sitting on the porch resting 
will be a splendid time to select 
places to plant crape mytles this fall. 
You want to put them where you can 
enjoy them all the time—not just 
when you go specially to see them. 
They grow very slowly, so don’t wait 
any longer to get them started, and 
while you are about it, put in mimo- 
sas for a back ground, as they grow 
into good sized trees, and also the 
old fashioned althea or rose of 
Sharon, to add variety to your beauty 
of summer bloom. Do this and not 
only will your family rise up in good 
old Biblical fashion to call you bless- 
ed. The entire neighborhood and ev- 
ery passerby will join in the chorus. 
Don’t you recall the disgruntled 
writer who asked that his epitaph be 
“Here lies one whose name is writ in 
water”? Let’s improve on that and 
have ours, when the time comes, writ- 
ten in flowers. 


MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 





Helpful Items for the Home 
Dress-maker 


OQ NOT pull or push your work 
through the machine. The feed 
should require no help. 


Long eyelets can be successfully 
made with the buttonhole worker. 
They look smoother and require little 
time to finish. They are convenient 
for corset covers, middy blouses, etc. 


For darning material on the ma- 
chine, stretch the material to be darn- 
ed firmly over embroidery hoops. Re- 
move the presser foot and slip the 
hoop under the needle and sew as you 
would ordinarily guiding the work 
with the hands first backward then 
forward, being careful to fill the hole 
evenly both ways. 


When sewing long seams and darn- 
ing be sure your bobbin is filled with 
thread. 


Narrow shirrings are effective and 
easily made with the help of the shir- 
ring plate. Lace and shirred strips for 
dainty waists, dresses and underwear 
are exceedingly good right now. 


Use your ruffler for ruffling and 
sewing on a facing to the skirt at the 
same time. Saves time and thread. 


Become familiar with the attach- 
ments that come with the sewing 
machine. They do perfect work and 


with the addition of a buttonhole 
worker your labor should be light- 
ened. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 





Tomato Ketchup - 


ELECT only ripe tomatoes for ketchu 

wash but do not peel; cut out green cores 
and bad places; quarter, measure, and plac: 
on stove in open top, porcelain-lined, or 
agate For every gallon of tomatoes 
add 1 ievel cup of finely chopped onion. Bail 
until both tomato and onion are soft. Strai 
uice and pulp through a coarse wire sie, 
hing through all the pulp possible. Meas 
this strained pulp and juice and procecd 
> following recipe: 
ons strained mixture tomatoes and 
2% level teaspoons ground clove 
teaspoons ground ginger, 2 level tea 
spoons ground red pepper, 3 level tablespoons 





vessel, 











ground allspice, 1 level tablespoon ground 
black pepper, 1% level cup (a % pint cup) 
sugar, % level cup (a % pint cup) salt, 1 
quart vinegar. 

Place strained tomatoes in agate v 


Boil until tt 


add spices, sugar and salt lick 
then add hot vinegar slowly and let boi! 306 
minutes before beginning to bottle mixtur< 

‘se clear flint 10-ounce grape juice bottle 
Wash well with soda and place in vessel of 


hot water until you are 
best to put wooden 
vessel, place the 


ready to use. It is 
slats in the bottom of 
bottles filled with water 


thereon, and let come to a boil, thus steriliz- 
vith 


ing. Pour out 
boiling ketchup. 


water. Fill hot bottle 
Cork tightly. 








Measures for all recipes must be leve!} 
Scrape off spoons with a _ knife, scr 
until measure is level. These measures LV € 
been taken accurately, and one should get 


£ 
good results if directions are followed to the 
letter 


A DANGEROUS DRINK 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, so we 
read in Everybody’s Magazine, lunching 
one day—it was a very hot y—when a 
politician passed beside his table. ‘Judge,’’ 
said he, “I see you’re drinking coffee. That’s 
a heating drink. In this weather you want 








to drink iced drinks, judge— sharp — iced 
drinks. Did you ever try gin and ginger 


ale? 
“No,” said the 


: “but | have 
tried sev 


judge, smiling, 
era) fellows who have.” 
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Pollyanna Grows 
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1 wd Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. | 
¢ PTER XAVI.—-(Continued) was why he had come so seldom to 
Ae oa haces see her, Pollyanna, his old friend. | 
an 7 RX? a riet pause mring on 
" HERE was — ‘se e, peri: That was why— 
4 Tohn -ndletoi gaze : : ‘ f 
i re amas see ts Bee ph Countless little circumstances of 
ace eee dancing fire on the past summer flocked to. Polly- 
the rti anna’s memory now, mute witnesses 
“he’s a wonderful woman—Mrs. that would not be denied. 
Carew is,” he said at last. And why should he not 


“he is, indeed!” This time the en- 
thusiasm in Pollyanna’s voice was all 
gold. 

‘mmy’s written me before some- 
g of what she’s done for those 
went on the man, still gazing 
he fire. “In just the last letter 
this he wrote a lot about it, 
and about her. He said he always 
admired her, but never so much as 
now, when he can see what she really 
15; 

“She’s a dear—that’s what Mrs. 
Carew is,” declared Pollyanna, warm- 
ly. “She’s a dear in every way, and I 
love her.” 

John Pendleton stirred suddenly. 
He turned to Pollyanna with an odd- 
ly whimsical look in his eyes. 

“T know you do, my dear. For that 
matter, there may be others, too— 
that love her.” 

Pollyanna’s heart skipped a beat. A 
sudden thought came to her with 
stunning, blinding force. Jimmy! 
Could John Pendleton be meaning 
that Jimmy cared that way—for Mrs. 
Carew? 

“You mean—? 
could not finish. 

With a nervous twitch peculiar to 
him, John Pendleton got to his feet. 

“IT mean—the girls, of course,” he 
answered lightly, still with that 
whimsical smile. “Don’t you suppose 
those fifty girls—love her ’most to 
death ?” 

Pollyanna said “yes, of course,” and 

iurmured something else appropri- 
ate, in answer to John Pendleton’s 
next remark. But her thoughts were 
in a tumult, and she let the man do 
most of the talking for the rest of the 
eveni? 0 

Nor did John Pendleton seem 
averse to this. Restlessly he took a 
turn or two about the room, then sat 
down in his old place. And when he 
ke, it was on his old subject, Mrs. 








” 


she faltered. She 





hers, 
her ne- 


“Queer—about that Jamie of 
isn’t it? I wonder if he is 


As Pollyanna did not answer, the 
eT ) f 


n, after a moment’s 


IT like 
ng fine and gen- 
She’s bound ‘up in 
hat’s plain to be seen, whether 


He’s a fine fellow, anyway. 
Phere’s somethi 


about him. 





he’s really her kin or not.” 
There was another pause, then, in 
a ly altered voice, John Pendle- 







’s queer, too, when you come 
of it, that she never—mar- 
ainly now—a 

Don’t you 





She is cert 


eautiful woman. 





Y¢ yes, indeed she is,” plunged 
lilyanna, with precipitate haste; 
ry beautiful woman.” 
here was a little break at the last 
In Pollyanna’s voice. Pollyanna, just 
hen, had caught sight of her own 
ace in the mirror opposite—and Pol- 
na to herself was never “a 
woman.” 
on rambled John Pendleton, 
nusingly, contentedly, his eyes on 
the fire. Whether he was answered 
r eemed not to disturb him. 





very 
2 








Wh r he was even listened to or 
not eemed hardly to know. He 
Wan apparently, only to talk; but 
at last he got to his feet reluctantly 
and said sood-night. 

For a weary half-hour Pollyanna 
had been longing for him to go, that 


she n but after he had 

ne she wished he were back. She 
had found suddenly that she did not 
Want to be alone—with her thoughts. 

It was wonderfully clear to Polly- 
anna now. There was no doubt of it. 
Jimmy cared for Mrs. Carew. That 








her? Mrs. Carew was certainly beau- 
tiful and charming. True, she was 
older than Jimmy; but young men 
had married women far older than 
she, many times. And if they loved 
each other— 

Pollyanna cried 
that night. 


In the morning, bravely she tried 
to face the thing. She even tried, 
with a tearful smile, to put it to the 
test of the glad game. She was re- 
minded then of something Nancy had 
said to her years before: “If there is 
a set o’ folks in the world that 
wouldn’t have no use for that ’ere 
glad game o’ your’n, it’d be a pair o” 
quarrelin’ lovers!” 

“Not that we're ‘quarreling,” or 
even ‘lovers,’” thought Pollyanna 
blushingly; “but just the same I can 
be glad he’s glad, and glad she’s glad, 
too, only—” Even to herself Polly- 
anna could not finish this sentence. 


Being so sure now that Jimmy and 
Mrs. Carew cared for each other, Pol- 
lyanna became peculiarly sensitive to 
everything that tended to strengthen 
that beliet. And berng ever on the 
watch for it, she found it, as was to be 
expected. First in Mrs. Carew’s let- 
ters. 

“T am seeing a lot of your friend, 
young Pendleton,” Mrs. Carew wrote 
one day; “and I’m liking him more 
and more. I do wish, however—just 
for curiosity’s sake—that I could 
trace to its source that elusive feel- 
ing that I’ve seen him before some- 
where.” 

Frequently, after this, she mention- 
ed him casually; and, to Pollyanna, 
in the very casualness of these refer- 
ences lay their sharpest sting; for it 
showed so unmistakably that Jimmy 
and Jimmy’s presence were now to 
Mrs. Carew a matter of course. From 
other sources, too, Pollyanna found 
fuel for the fire of her suspicions. 
More and more frequently John Pen- 
dleton “dropped in” with his stories 
of Jimmy, and of what Jimmy was do- 
ing and always here there was men- 
tion of Mrs. Carew. Poor Pollyanna 
wondered, indeed, sometimes, if John 
Pendleton could not talk of anything 
but Mrs. Carew and Jimmy, so con- 
stantly was one or the other of those 
names on his lips. 


herself to sleep 


There was Sadie Dean’s letters, too, 
and they told of Jimmy, and of what 
he was doing to help Mrs. Carew. 
Even Jamie, who wrote occasionally, 
had his mite to add, for he wrote one 
evening: 

“It’s ten o’clock. I’m sitting here 
alone waiting for Mrs. Carew to come 
home. Pendleton have been 
to one of their usual socials down to 


the Home. 


She and 


Pollyanna 


} 1 
that she 


From Jimmy himself. 
heard very rarely; and for 
told herself mournfully that she could 
be glad. 

“For if he can’t write about any- 
thing but Mrs. Carew and those girls, 
I’m glad he doesn’t write very often!” 
she sighed, 

CHAPTER XVII 
The Day Pollyanna Did Not Play 


ae so one 
d January and Feb- 


lays passed. 
ruary away in snow and 
sleet, and March came in with a gale 
that whistled and moaned around the 
old house, and set loose blinds to 
swinging and loose gates to creaking 
in a way that was most trying to 
nerves already stretched to the 
breaking point. 

Pollyanna was not finding it very 
easy these days to play the game, but 
she was playing it faithfully, vahant- 
ly. Aunt Polly was not playing it at 
all—which certainly did not make it 
any easier for Pollyanna to play it. 


by one the winter 


slipped 


care for | 
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Safety 


AVE no fear of washing 
your fine linens, laces, dra- 
peries and delicate garments 
as often as you wish if you use 
the mild, white Ivory Soap. Its 
quality is in keeping with the 
choicest fabrics. 
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Aunt Polly was ‘blue and discouraged. 
She was not well, too, and she had 
plainly abandoned herself to utter 
gloom. 


Pollyanna still was counting on the 
prize contest. She had dropped from 
the first prize to one of the smaller 
ones, however: Pollyanna had been 
writing more stories, and the regular- 
ity with which they came back from 
their pilgrimages to magazine editors 
was beginning to shake her faith in 
her success as an author. 

“Oh, well, I can be glad that Aunt 
Polly doesn’t know anything about it, 
anyway, declared Pollyanna to her- 
self bravely, as she twisted in her 
fingers the ‘“declined-with-thanks” 
slip that had just towed in one more 
shipwrecked story. “She can’t worry 
about this—she doesn’t know about 
ith 

All of Pollyanna’s life these days 
revolved around Aunt Polly, and it is 
doubtful if even Aunt Polly herself 
realized how exacting she had be- 
come, and how entirely her niece was 
giving up her life to her. 

It was on a particularly gloomy day 
in March that matters came, in a way, 
to a climax. Pollyanna, upon arising, 
had looked at the sky with a sigh— 
Aunt Polly was always more difficult 
on cloudy With a gay little 
song, however, that still sounded a bit 
orced— Pollyanna descended to the 
sitchen and began to prepare break- 


st. 


days. 
; 
1 
| 
; 
“T reckon I'll 
he told the 


make corn muffins,” 
stove confidentially ; 

“then maybe Aunt Polly won’t mind 
—other things so much.” 

Half an hour later she tapped at 
her aunt’s door. 

“Up so soon? Oh, that’s fine! 
you've done your hair yourself!” 

“T couldn’t sleep. I had to get up,” 
sighed Aunt Polly, wearily. “I had to 
do my hair, too. You weren’t here.” 

“But I didn’t suppose you were 
ready for me, auntie,” explained Pol- 
lyanna, hurriedly, “Never mind, 
though. You'll be glad I wasn’t when 
you find what I’ve been doing.” 

“Well, I sha’n’t—not this morning,” 
frowned Aunt Polly, perversely. “No- 
body could be glad this morning. 
Look at it rain! That makes the 
third rainy day this week.” 

(Continued next week) 
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We are glad to pay for really good photo- 
graphs of farm scenes. 
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WE WILL 
PAY YOU 
$50 IN CASH PRIZES 


We desire “Economy” recipes, 
suitable to the times—new and 
special uses in which Flavoring 
Extracts are used in making 
Cakes, Pies, Candies, Drinks, 
Ices, Desserts, etc. 







We Will Pay $5 Each for 
the First Best 6 Recipes; 
. and $1 for the Next 20 Best. 


Try your hand—send in a recipe at once! 
Sauer’s Extracts are pure, full strength and 
fine flavor,—the largest selling brand in the 
United States. Ask your dealer for Sauer’s 
—refuse imitations. Contest has been ex- 
tended to close September Ist. 


THE C. F. SAUER COMPANY, 


Richmond, Virginia. 








IMPROVED PARCEL POST 
EGG BOXES 
New Flats and Fillers 


New Egg Cases Leg Bands 
Oats Sprouters 


Catalogue Free on Request 
H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St., New York 














Drive and d onstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out 

you commissionsonsales. My agente are making money. Ship- 
mentsare prompt. 
Bush Cars guar- 
anteed or money 
back. 


2124-In Wheelbase 
Delco Ignition—Elect. Stg. & Lt. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Llinole J 












Eels, Mink and Muskrat in 
large quantities SURE-with 
the new, folding, galvanized 
STEEL WIRE TRAP.Catch- 
es them likea fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
orexpress. Write for price list of fishermen’ s specialties 
and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-57, St. Louis, Mo. 
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| Your Market is the 

e 

City 

The City, with its numerous con- 
sumers and dealers, ready, willingand 
anxious to buy fresh country products, 
offers you the best market for your 
surplus fruits, vegetables, eggs and 
poultry. 
List your name now in our Market 
Bulletin. This bulletin, showing your 
name, address and products, is distrib- 
uted by thousands to City dealers and 
consumers. 
A surplus, formerly a useless waste, 
can be turned into handsome profit 
through the aid of 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS 
COMPANY 


“Serve the Public” 
































FOR PEACE OR WAR 


There was never so urgent a demand by our Government and our various indus- 
tries for men who have been trained to think scientifically and to work efficiently. 
And this demand must continue when the world is again at peace, 

The Georgia School of Technology i is preparing young men for positions of higher 
service either: in peace or in war. Courses, including both general and technical 
training, are offered in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil, Chemical and Textile 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, AND COMMERCE 


The national reputation of this institution is based on the successful careers of 


its graduates, Itsaims are summed up in the equation3 


For catalog, address, 


CHARACTER -+- CULTURE -}- EFFICIENCY = EDUCATION 
Applications are now being received for the next session, which opens Sept. 19. 
K. G. MATHESON, President, Atlanta, Ga. 





—MOUNT PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE— 


“Merit, the measure of success.” 
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location in 
electric lights, 
and University training and successful teaching 
men attest the excellency of the work done. 
Illustrated catalog giving full 


G. F. McALLISTER, A.M., Principal, 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
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BOILING SPRINGS, 


At the 


Cleveland County, 


Ten College trained teachers 


Departments of Music, 
$93 to 


foot-hills of of the Blue Ridge, location ideal. Co-educational. All modern equipment. 
Art, China Painting, Domestic Scienco, cree, iapesersrsionageta Ete. 

pays all expenses in Literary Department for nine months. catalog write, 

a. 2. HUGGINS. "velbsloal. 


BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


NORTH CAROLINA 
OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE KING’S MOUNTAIN AND SANDY RUN ASSOCIATIONS. 














$95 to $115 Pays for Board, Tuition, Rent, Fuel and Light at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


neral water, 
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BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick ia 
feed-box. Ask your dealer 
for Blackman’s or write 
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EGGS-POULTRY 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
__LIVESTOCK . 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, : Petersburg, 
Virginia. 
For Sale—{erkshir x” breeding purposes. J. A 
Wil i es I¢ t ing pur) Je AL 


We liville, Va 





KR 


Farm, 





Berkshire Lit 


Anythin in the € A specialty on 
boars. P. Z Myhand, West Point, Ga., Rout 1, 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Registered Duroe-Jersey Piss—32 Wd old, $10 
e each, Geo F. Lee, Swan Quarter, N. . 
Large Type Durocs—Few 200-pour id service 
boars at $35. Spring boar $10. rier Hill 





Plat itation, Thomasviile, Ga. 









Fin e pure bred Duroe ] 
son of _ Defender. 
Knapp School, 


Pigs—Sous of our great 
Registration papers furnished. 

Nashville. Teun. 

HAMPSHIRES 


oars wei hi 





HMampshires ¥ ~110 to 160 pounds, 

































Boll Weevil 


In Your Cotton? 










GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL _ HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 


e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 








experienced teachers. Poard 


mice, Member Legislature os NC. 
“In! my 
thorough educational work.’ 


WILLIAM BURNS, LAWNDALE, N. C. 


opinion there is no High 
—E. Y. Webb, Patatiter 
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ian school in the heart of the mountains. Gre at mount: 
m the RenooL bre unds. Pure water 
A trip to the Cherokee Indian Reservation, 


J. C. INGRAM, Principal, 


——SYLVA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE—Scenery and Health 
and brac — peeve Pham gg No malaria. 
A visit to Mount Mitchell, the 








Eastern America, tae those who desire 
prepare saat for life and for entering any College. Courses 
re offe red in eel Voice, Art, Education Domestie Science, 
Bible, Sunday Se eo Teache Training, and Mi ssions d Faculty of eight teachers. 
* FALL TERM BEGINS AUGUST 2ist, 1917. For Catalog Write, 


Sylva, North Carclina. 
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to $25; pics, $5. Also sows, $15 $25. Jolin Lar 
Wilson, N. © 
We are the largest handlers of Eggs and ; POLAND-CHINA 
Poultry in the South. What have you to - — ay 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed re resi hig re ia Boar Pigs—From best. biz 
ry * * “ type sreeding easonable pric Satisfaction guar- 
ence ist National Bank. Richmond, Varo  p| suteed._Suncrest Farm, Kotlock, ‘S.C 
: ‘ ~ Pedig reed Big “Type Sonmnds cS hina Boars— - -Ten dol- 
WCODSON-CRAIG CO., lars. Eight weeks old, sired by “A Wonder”, in 
ae thousand-pound class. Most noted blood in the Po 
. Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. land-China world. Hillbrook Stock Farm, South 
Boston, Va. 
> ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
For Sale ak: ristered Aberdeen-Angus Isulls—4 to 6 
months old. rood =individuals. Ben-Venue Farm, 
Massaponax, oa 
Books for Farmers GUERNSEYA 
Pure Guernsey Bull--3 years. Knapp Schvuol, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 
“HOL STEINS — 
For list of best books on all Holstein Calves—Both sexes, | 15-16ths ure, $25 
° each, Cratec or shipment anywhere. Sdgewooud 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, Wisconsin. ca 
erence Special,” February 17, JERSEYS . 
1917, or write us for any infor- weil Sale af einen ee aT mo mnt hs okt. 
: € ndants of Eminent and Oxfore iver Vi 
mation. We shall be glad to Farm, Rice, Va. ea saicdneae uy 
help any reader. Registered poem Bull—Ready for service. 
one 3 months old calf from heavy milking d 
Financial King—Interest breeding. Suncrest Farm, 
Kollock, Ss. . 
RABBITS 
- For Sale—Young Belgian Hares—$3 pair, $4 trio, 
a. ae, | unrelated. W. M. Whitman, Herndon, Va 
a DOGS 
Red Hone Fox Hounds. B. M. Hinshaw, Randle- 
_y} man, N. eee 7 : 
See Collie Pups—Price $5. Unis Rinala, 


Orange, Va. 


Bloodhound ge —English pure-breds. s Ww. N. 
Cavin, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Boston Bull Terrier—Six “months old, cheap. ; Mar- 
garet McGehee, Guilford, N. C 


Imported Stud—Collies, Airedales, 
Terriers, pups for sale. Catalog, ten cents. 
Kennels, Reidsville, N. c&. 

For Sale— 
Beautiful, 
ciated for 
Marion, Ala 


. Fox 
Carolina 


Dogs at 


Registered | White Scotch Collie Pups— 
rare, bred to work Admired and appre- 
their usefulness. Roadview Stock Farm, 


“SHEEP AND GOATS _ 


Sale—Southern Range Ewes and Goats—In car 
Roadview Stock Farm, Marion, Ala. 
pe Shropshire Rams for sale. 
. Woodruff, Cher ry -Lere, N. C 


¥or 
lots. 


7 Registered, 
Extra fine. A. 




















With The Progressive ia $1.40 Hip BWGARared” ihireacseurcola At —— 
g egis r ee-year-oh : 5 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 buck, $35. Nice “Shroy shire buck and ee 1 $1 
bg each, tay rge Shropshire ewes, $15 to $20 each. Fair 
ORDER YOURS TODAY Hill Stock Farm, Mechums River, Va. 
HORSES AND JACKS 
For Sale—-Percheron Mare. D. T. Edwards, Kin- 
OUR BEST OFFER ston, N.C ‘ 
Geutle Shetland Ponies—NSatisfaction guaranteed. 
Ino. M Cunningham, Brandy, Va 
Ie one old subscriber and one. For Sale or Trade—Imported Coach Stallion and 
new subscriber both one year A-1 Jack. W. S. Mott, Dixondale, 
for $1.56 TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
For Sale—Registered Angus Pulls, Heifers, and 
Get a neighbor not now sub- Hampshiredown sheep. J. M. Allen, Kingst: ym, Tenn. 


scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 











BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 


lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 


cents a word; four times 20 cents 
Each word. number or initial 
word, number or initial in 
counts a8 a separate word 
accepted without cash with order If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 

r postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


MACHINERY 


Wanted—A ood Nand cane mill 


a word, etc 
(including each 
name and address) 
Advertisements not 











and pan. 


second 





> Writ M. S. Carpenter, Drakes Branch, 
wil 
~ For Sale—One International 11x18) Mounted May 
PRaler—Used just one eason, In al ” dition. 
Re al cheap. R. B. Clark, Route 4, Ane c 
For Sale—One Mogul | 45 1 n 
a bargain. lso one 





He milton Carhartt Cotton } i 


HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted—At once 


farm hands with some eDErence 
. & Ty hii N 





in tobacco. Write Henderson, 

Reliab le “Men to” re 1 Fri . Ornamental Trees, 
Pecan Trees. Light, ple work, Good profits. 
Smith Lros., Dept. 26, Ce Ga. 











Mars Hill College 


Cuba and District of Columbia. 


MOORE, President, 


380 young men 


ten miles from a railroad, 
andwe 


Apart in the hills, 


RS HILL, N. C. 





When writing to advertisers say: 


drew 
men last year from 59 coun- 
ties in North Carolina, and from 9 other States, 
Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


“Tam writing you as an advertiser 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guerantees the reliability of all the ad- 


vertising it carries. 





















Wanted—From one to 30 Pigs—From 10 to 20 weeks 























old. Name price and weight in first letter, L. L. 
Draughon, Whitakers, N. C. 
Head Pure-bred Red Poll, She anl 

gus ung cows and heifers, not reistered, fair 
prices. Good Pereheron mares and fillies. Roadview 
Stock Farm, Marion, Ala 

For Sale—PBloodhound Puppies, 6 montlis. One 
Jack, 3 Je ts. Full blooded, 6-year Red Devon 
Tull. One 6 months ne land China Boar. 
Combs, Gum Neck, 

Duroc-Jersey Pix Ss oT months old, $8. Also have 
some ‘‘cross-breeds’’, *4 Duree 1% Poland-China, 
same already for delivery. 





rice, all irae stock, 
W. 8S. Brothers, Elizabeth City, N. C., Route 4 


_POULTRY AND EGGS ~ 


L EG HORNS 


Special Sale B “and pul- 











1 White Leghorn hens 
lets. J. TT. May, Pro verity, Ss m 
poe Sale—Single mb Whit ~ Leghort yearling 
25 «each. srabanta Lechoin Farms ULo., 
a. 
White 





Rarron- Youn 
from 188 to 261 
for sale. S. OH ardi nan, 


Leghorn Cockerels—April hat 
ir fh mo trap-nested birds, i 
a year, $1 each. No pu 
Rice, Va 


ORPINGTONS’ 





Buff Orpingtons—Write for prices annd show rec- 
ord. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C 
White Orpingtons—Pullets and cockerels. Midnight 


Poultry Farm, Liberty, North Carolina. 


PIGEONS oe 


White Fantails Cheap. E. kh, 


North Carolina. 


W atson, Jonesboro, 

















REDS 

Pure-bred Red Hens—Fine cockerels. Mrs. Jobo 
Kerr, Durham, N. 

“ALI F AL F i. 

Alfalfa Seed—$8_ per bushel Good purity 
germination, but ark color. Petter grades for more 
money, Write for free samples and prices Henry 
Field, Shenandon, Towa. 

CABBAGE 

Millions Cabbage Plants—Leading  variecti By 

express, 1,000 for 75¢e; 1,000 postpaid, $1. 100 post 
| paid, 15c. Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C Z 

Cabbage Plants—Frost proof, early fall and 
Prompt shipments Satisfaction guaran 
ton Wakefiel jersey Wakefield, 

Succession Pare ol post paid, 500, 
Express collect, 1.000, 50; 5,000 : 
Sure : d plants. J. T & G. W. Clark, 








ing Partner Wante 1 literest 
in a farm Re juires. over Raise 
I r yur Beng 
dai from 
N 
ome an Auctic -—Circular free. Sargent’s I- 
teeny al Auction School, Louisville, Ky 
Learn at Home or in School Shorthand, - bookkeep- 
ing, Civil Service Tuition on credit. *ositions 
guaranteed. Edwards College, Winston, N. c. 


Thoniasy: 
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Prices 
Com! 
Cabb 
winter 
well hh 
Early J 
head, 
for $2, 
for $1. 
same 1 
sheet. 








ter he 
Wakefi 
Prices: 
press ] 
per 1, : 
toa N 
bage a 
descrip 
Piedm« 








“wes 
Lancs 
Tor 
Bailey, 
Wool 
Expres 
Moen 
ters ne 
Samp 
linve 
your j 





_ Old 
isfacti: 
five c¢ 
Cash \ 
North 


“If 
us fo 
Oxford 













CELERY 
-_ folecy Growing in the Upper South—Mlailed free. 
Wabetield Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C. = K 
"y ; CLOVER : 
‘ For le—Bur clover seed, $1.25 bushel, f.o.b. 
nih Tilman, Jr., Trenton, S.C. _BERKSHIRES EE 
Secd and Plants—Bur clover seed for z oat ie oe a a aah can a 
oT per | bus hel. Parker C. Ewan, Clarendon, —BIG PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES— 
Clover ~- $1.25 bushel ircular, ‘‘Wealth Breeders: x7 am off March and May Pigs that 
* 7 tees. aah Veattl } are real herd boars ec They carry the blood 
oT Through Legumes,’’ free. LAnbatt, Darlington, of the largest show boars and rad Mid fine. loot - HOG 
~ sur Clover—Screened once, no rocks, clods or large Single Pigs, $15; Pairs, $25. 
rash, but sufficicnt dirt for inoculation, which is es LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 
al in gettir a stand. 10 pounds to the bushel, 
10 bushel, f.o.b. Abbeville, S.C. Cothran & Link, 
Abbe ville, S. C. ; DUROC-JERSEY 
ce iy Your Bur Clover Se From Roadview Stock OY a PO Anda Aint Aa fi lla 
ill } —The largest bur clever farm in the South 
Seel guaranteed the equal of any offered. $1.75 per 
— bushel. Special prices on 100-bushel lots and over. 
a Valuable planting instructions with orders. Roadview 
dl. 





Saturday, August 4, 1917] 


























Stock F arm, 


_ M arion, Al: Ae 


Elmore Farm, Lake 





- PEAS eames 
tails Limited _ Supply of Peter “Peas —Speak 
quick. A. S. Huske, Fayetteville, N. 

pir cor 




















(13) 849 















































AT ARLES PLANTATION, AMERICUS, GA. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29th, 


1917, Noon. 


























biz 
ar PE AN TREES 
; - Co ees | DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION Line Bred Defender Sows 
We All Ab ut P pershell Pecan ulture—Free. sass ; 
Bia Pecan C ae TAUMAHAETON, Miss The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 2 t 
in — - = - | wants of the people. We can supply for immediate an il S, 
a _ RYE _ | delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
— “Wanted—Abruzzi Seed Rye—From _ produc er direct. mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any ’ ? 
= Quote pri si Henry C arlton, Warsaw, C. —_—_— | quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us Bred to McKee S Defender, Arles Defender 
cLL > SEEDS AND PLAN i $ 4 . 
~ "MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PI _ | on time. Major, and Highland King Defender. These 
ne Wanted—Oats, rye, wheat and other field seeds. KIMBALL FARM OXFORD N GC ° - 
sb Also oatstraw in South Carolina. Otis Brabham, id Mic ens animals are good enough for the show ring 
Ping et - 
< mato and Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per thousand GUARANTEED, REGISTERED 
— ‘or —oi. , i < s : 
= pyr express." 40 ‘conta 00, postpaid. Special price. DUROC-JERSEY Free Jitney Service from Americus, Ga. to the Farm. 
ae ling Varieties Cabbage, “Collard, Tomato Plants Pigs about three months old, $15 ° * es 
for a et ee Set —_, cae tee each. If purchaser not satisfied COL. H. L. IGLEHART, Mail and wire bids 
Postra‘c 5c; 500, +25, . T : Sons, : 
Fraukling, Va. will pay express both ways. COL. F. D. HENGST, Care Col R J Evans See 
2 ibbage, Collard, T Plants—Satisfied cust: 
a 7. aca Ge tants, Panto. 500, $1. 5 post G. FRANK BAMBERG, AUCTIONEERS. a 2 ss +] y. 
ld paid; express collect, $1. 50 thousand. J. Bamberg, South Carolina. 
tee and Sons, Franklin, Va 




















’; Taylor, Black, Whippoorwill, Clay Peas See in 
: new triple B seamless cotton bags, Soja beats, 
\Isu $1; Ninety-day Speckled velvet beans, $2.25. Ray HIGH-BRED DUROCS 
rni, Coulter, Connellys _ Springs, N. = — . | With size and quality. Three undefeated show sows, 
: For Sale—Seed “potatoes and peas. Green Moun- just farrowed thirty-six pigs. Two of these litters 
tain potatoes for summer and fall rian at $4.75 (is by sem Sle BU Me hed son of a World’s 
per bushel. Whippoorwill and Clay peas $3.40 per iampion. rite your Ww 
Ti bushel here. Terms cash. A. Hattaway, Spar- | J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. 
Beit tanburg, S. C. 


m= YOUR OPPORTUNITY!! 


REDUCED PRICES!!! BARGAINS!!! 
20 Per Cent OFF on From 
STALLIONS $400 to $700 














Genuine Frost Proof Cabbage Seed—1l ounce, 35 
a cents. Early Flat Dutch, White Clobe and Purple 
dle- Top turni) Rutabaga, collard and mustard seed, 10 
. Packed from bulk stock and shipped 
aid day order received. Write for prices on 





REGISTERED ESSEX, POLAND-CHINA AND 
DUROC PIGS. 
REGISTERED ESSEX and POLAND-CHINA SOWS, 































ala, lots. | Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. ncealtle Safe in farrow. For 30 Days. WRITE TODAY 
— age and Collard Plants—The famous ¢ Georgia REGISTERED ESSEX SERVICE BOARS CHEAP. 
N. ce" Collard, planted now makes ideal winter J. E. COULTER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. The Horses You Want A Glenworth Guarantee 
grect.s lant abbage now for i i anc > 
lar- Krout , making. We offer Succession, POLAND- >-CHINAS Are Here “Bohemian King 2410" Is Good. 
‘ Late Flat Dutch, Charleston W je ; 
aa ‘in es oe Se ram pe P MR. STALLION BUYER: WE CAN MAKE YOU MONEY !!!! 
ics i ow a OLAND-CHINA PIGS—— 
vare and Collard Plants—For late fall and 


One of these registered saddle stallions will earn 100 per cent each season. Several sons 
. , . of Bohemian King going at low figures. Visit us now. Plantation walking mares and 
a Sr uae oe eee one geldings of quality, prices right. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


MURFREESBORO, TENN. | THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Allen S. Edelen, Owner, 


winter heading, grown in the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
i jened and _stalky. Varieties of cabbage: 
sey, Charleston W rakefield, Suc sion, Drum- 

Flat Dutch, Price: 500 fer $1.25; 1,000 | T. E. BROWN, 

















BURGIN, KENTUCKY. 
postpaid; by oftDrens: 1,000 for $1,50: 8,000 
7 for $1.25; 10,000 for $1 per thousand. Collard’ plants e il n 
same pric e. Send for descriptive price list and order Bred Gilts and Early Spring Pigs 


4 now ready fur shipment. I*amous 
. eae sheet. Blue P aed Plant Company, Dept. 5, Hender- for growing fic 1'000-Db. pte rs 

sonville, N. re by @ guarantee to please. &@ 
ae Cabbage aa Collard Plants—For late fall and win- | Also Angus. You will win if the 
Bale ter heading. Varieties: Early Jersey, Charleston as yr is from J. P. Vissering, 
ee Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch, and Drumbhead. ox 7, Alton, Iinois. 


shire Prices: 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2, postpaid. By ex- 
5 Bon eee 


$15 press 1,000 for $1.50; 5,000 for $1.25; 10,000 for $1 


POLAND 
CHINAS 













BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 
Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 











Fair per 1,000. Varieties of collard plant sorgia White | ~...... Tormentor, ‘ Oxford Lads and Eminent 
and Sorth Carolina Short Stem Prices same as/cab- TAMWORTHS * ages, English, Canadian families. You know there is no better 
= bage plants. *lants large an strong. rite for a sli 
_ descriptive price list, which tells how to grow them, or American bred. blood than these famous proved families. 
Kin- Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. C, Greenville, 8. C. 





a re ot) Ten teich e 
teed. _MISCELL LANEOUS _ Columbia, 
a 


MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


South Carolina. 





C unningham; 





Por Sa 
Bailey, Chi 






practically new. Emma 





—Rusz ~Yoom, — 
ndbourn, NC. 







en hides, ie. 
sa. 


ool—8 32c to 60c per pound. Gre 
ess. Athens Hide Co., Athens, 
xm Letters—We will ~ multigraph your form let- 
neatly and economically. Write us for prices and 
ples ae Press, Spartanburg, 8. © 











ANGUS C ATTL Both sexes, all ages, best 

strains. Bulls ready for ser- 
vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceynionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, rege- 


HOLSTEINS 


ew 





wee 








Seren 


—FOUNDATION HOLSTEIN HERD, $325 OR $500— 





Pair - Two six months old Heifers and Bull Calf, $325. Also 
ar Investments—Thrift—Let us assist you in making istered in P. 8. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ibe. | two fifteen months old Heifers, bred to splendid sire, 
5 ease your investments Roger A. Jennings Company, ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeftersonton, Va. | 2nd A. R. O. yearling Bull, $500. Beautiful indi- 
acted Financial & Investment Agents, Greensboro, N.C. 





viduals and royally bred. 





Have over 100 head of 








W Evil glad- various ages and both sexes for sale. 

For Sale—Two sets of hoops complete with lugs. ly mail on HOLSTEINS KAINTUCKE FARM, Bardstown, Kentucky. 
One for stave silos ?rice twenty-two dollars each a i a i a i sa ld 

Scena fo b Columbia, s Gs B. M. English, Columbia, S. C. request the 1917 








HEIFERS, 2 years old, 15-16ths 


issue of ‘‘ Meri- Pure-bred, fresh or to calve later. 


= ¥-five pound Bag Aunt Patsy Poultry Mash 
ee dale Jerseys,” the 


Guaranteed ¢ producer; now good time while your 


HOLSTEIN 





Purebred Registered 





















































1 Pp ioll } t b Nice size and shape. Price $90.00. 
z ens are moulting. rice one dollar. Cash ype or- usiness s 2 
fiitia der. Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, N. Business —— of a HOLSTEIN They are Real Bargains. 
livery. Old Henry Clay Clay Pipes—Gave your fathers sat- ; J. E. NEWMAN, Bardstown, Ky. 
isfaction and will satiety you. Medium size, twenty- AYER & McKINNEY CATTLE _ SHORTHORNS 
— cents per dozen; large size, 50 cents per dozen. 
Nort wit ith ¢ order. Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, phe sierra PPRAPDAOAL. —PPPLOPRPLPPDPDPDPDDDDDD DDD 
+ aFolna. iladelphia, Fa. Prof. Carlyle of the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
> z " tion asserts that ‘‘It will be readily seen that the 
at Ge PRINTED STATIONERY Holstein cow has the ability to digest coarser THE SHORTHORN IS THE 
=a we do not do your printing we both lose.’’ Ask feeds and work them over to a better advantage 
1 pul us for samples and_ prices. Printing Department, ~ than Jerseys and Guernseys and this is a strong BREED FOR YOU 
aceon Oxford Orphanage, N. C. ABERDEEN-ANGUS point, in which I contend that the Holstein has a 
arling great advantage over ony of our pune er baeeney That extra 100 to = pounds of weight costs 
iL bi, y axes eaitnar es 4 0 and it is a point which is going to appeal to the you nothing. The Shorthorn excels in scale and 
OUR LAND EXCHANGE Abex rdeen- An us Iam offering anum- farmer in the future far more than it has in the quality of flesh, is of quiet temperament and 
: g ber of young bulls, past.’” There’s big money in the big “‘Black and makes profits under all conditions. 
es We do not-extend our general advertising guar- cows and _ heifers, White Holsteins. Mr. Dairyman, when you add the value ut the 
PS antce to land advertisements, because every pur- good individuals and well bred, at moderate eT Shorthorn calf to the returns from its mother’s 
pur ee er should see land for himself before buying. prices. Stock registered. Send for Tone Rees Descriptive ae Bt see that that Shorthorn is the 
-! Sut ho man ii rmitte ff, y PTLACKW} : 0. cow ou. 
Our pay; etl el gc posits seisiertons” Pr a ¢. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri. $50.000.00 will be offered as prizes fur Short- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. The Holstein-Friesian Association of America horns at the 1917 fairs and shows. 
W rece For Sale—145-acre farm, 5 miles Moultrie packing For informati idress 
If It's a Farm You W ite, A. A. Paul, Wash- | Bouse. 90 cultivation; 20 more tillable; balance stock F. L. Houghton, See’y., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. OF IDfOFMAtion SOUress, 
dnight ington, N.C ou Want, write, A. A. Paul, Wash- | pasture. Lasting water Fair improvements. Few 





AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
select farms for sale. 13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, II. 


Only $32 acre. L. M. 
Moultrie, Ga. 


Burns, 











100 ¢ als ared; well located; R. F._ D., 
12, Va 


: : 000. Bo Victor ia, _ P For Sale—A Very Fine Farm—Near Gai ville— | 

boro Seli and Buy Your Timber ani Farm Lands ~ home of the University of Florida and U. S. Ex- ong T A GOOD BULL i 

through Roger A. Jennings & Co., Greensboro, N. C. | t Station. Will sell as a whole or will divide 

— Farms Bought a1 os - to suit purchaser. No better land in the : or none, i: 
&, ought and Sold Throush Our Ta y healthy. Correspondence and personal We have two well-bred Holsteins $110 end $120, 

in any of the Southern Stat f the property and growing crops solicited. including registration pap first check ge 

ws & Company, Grecisboro, {. Colson, Gainesville, Florida. either. We carry insurance guaranteeing safe 


arrival and health for 30 days Animals guzr- 


-_—— 




























—_ 
—— SHORTHORN COWS 


Several unusually fine bred 
Cows, and Cows with Calf. 


























Dwelling, Two Barns—One-half mile 





s—Locati d on main publie 








ation. Best markets. Twenty-five huu:- two miles from dery, S .. Two-story dwelling, anteed as represented. Bred up—not down! We 
» ten years time, terms. Traveling man | three tenant hou good well of water. One-half in also have % choice heifer calves, $125 each. One Herd Bull. 
nr e after it. W. A. Kime, Liberty, Cc 


good state of cultivation. Plenty of saw timber for 




























































| 
} d MOHEGAN FARM, Box B, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. § | 
‘s—Fertile, Delta Stock and Cotton Farm— | the place; estimated about 500 cords of wood. Living SHEDDEN FARMS, Raymond, Ga. 
and ed, riles west of Eden on Yazoo River, | Stream on place. Some fine bottom land. Price $15 | 
r more cotton, corn, soy and yelvet beans | per acre; $500 cash and the balance to sult the pur- . ° ° L = 
Henry 3 ta fence F ifty do Ian ; per | Chaser Davis Realty Co., Greenwood, 8. : High-grade Holstein Heifer Calves 
ed. } Shackleford, Eden, Miss. 296 4 1 Se cater % iles soutt 3 
Now growing 85 r ttor vas 4 today +g Cc ” ny gl ag tye He pis FPeautifully marked. Sired by pure-bred, registered - Ligeia sone ag ash na 
oO wing 85 acres cott« oT) Q , < é y i > : * ! 
e eans, peanuts and" pota gi cota, rend ie ured land, adapted to the growth of corn, | Bull. $25, erated, f.0.b. | oF Sale De Mupners Rumererd Oosnly 
5 By : t implements, $ cash. $2,000 when tobacco and truck; 45 acres well tim THEODORE CLARK STOCK FARM Cattle — Shorthorns, Aberdeen-Angus, Jerseys, 
" st Olaht pe tevested, balance terms Cotton crop_ alone ; Jand; . 138 acres in good pasture, that | Monroe, Orange County, New York. | Herefords, Polled Herefords 
I ous to bring $2,500 to 000. O. R. Lowry y of 75 tle, located in center of farm | | Wogs—Berkshires, Duroc-Jerseys. Poland-Chinas 
~~ Pou Ga = | with never-failing stre am. 3uildings consist of s tock a" | Horses and. Jacks . ” Southdown Sheep. 
For Sale—80 Acre Farm—4 miles from ‘ coraue Leen post iP ehe Baty eee Ne a is Sheboygan County Holstcins Rutherford County is in the heart of the blue- 
} r Ki > 2s “Ss om oundations yarre c jac ? roo . F rec = 
SB vet + road, mail, telephone; under wire )-ton reinforced concrete silo; cattle barn in Are bred for _ production. We have misery, make 1, | orges 2 <> enmenaes 
- ivation, Stumped; 2 sets buildings; one six- pas ture 30x60 faci; 5 dwellings in good repair. Inex- high-grade Heifer Calves at $20 each. crated. egis- | 1 € ke 
rttage, 


: Painted and screened; 2 mules, wagon, 
I arn jimplements, crop and 35 head hogs. [Price 
, 8 Jones, Route D, Box 78, Live Oak, Fla. 


; : s . iaiiar > 50 and up. 
haustible supply of limestone with 60 per cent analy- tered Bull Calves. $5 
sis. For further particulars communicate with, Joe | Calves, $100 and up 


A. Parker, Goldsboro, N. C CEDAR HILL STOCK FARM, Box 97, Plymouth. Wis. | 


Registered Heifer 





HAYNES, President, 
urfreesboro, Tenn. 


P. 0. Box Y, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 


New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue; 
Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 





without agent’s commissions, 50 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 ie 7. months, 25 cents. 
: . $1.50; three years, 
eithsur cazate coumtectons, 00 © Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long-term subscriptions, if 


$2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more 





Farmer one year for $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


bscriber and one new_ subscriber, 
Sor ene your oer A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


if sent together, can get The Progressive 





all advertising it carries.” 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


Ww WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as & 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. he 
not Mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business 
houses and their. patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after the transaction 
complained of: that our liability shall cover only the purchase price of the 
article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one advertiser, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 


This does 


The conditions of 


“I am writing you as 




















REUBEN < 
TEACHES 
FATHER. / 





The Progressive Farmer :— 


I am sending you a picture of 
myself and four pigs. Had five but 
sold one before I could get the 
picture made. The pigs were 
eleven weeks old when the picture 
was made. Am sorry I could not 
get a picture of my hog. I receiv- 
ed my pig (Poland-China) Jan- 
uary, 1916, for getting subscrip- 
tions for your paper. She is a 
beauty and this is her second lot 
of pigs. 

Since I got my pig it has caused 
my father to get the pure-bred 
stock. He says he sees where he 
has made a‘mistake in not having 
the pure-bred in the past. 

I am twelve years old and pass- 
ed the seventh grade county ex- 
amination in March. Hope more 
boys and girls will work for pigs. 

Respectfully yours, 
REUBEN STRANGE. 

Franklin County, N. C. 

letter 


pen- 


This is a “crackerjack” 
and if you could examine the 
manship of Reuben—12 years 
—you would be envious and 
mire his teacher. Be sure to read 
th t 


tia 


old 
ad- 
over again paragraph where 
Reuben tells how his father came 
to raise pure-breds. This is the 


kind of boy who grows into a use- 


ful man and is a benefit to his 
community. 

Don’t waste another opportunity 
but find the Nominating Form 
printed elsewhere in this issuc 
fill in and mail to The Progressive 
Farmer at once and be prepared 
to show “Dad” and show your 
neighbors that you appreciat: 
pure-breds and mean to elevate 
the standard of the stock of your 


community. 


The hioprceerse Parnes 


Pig and Chicken Club 



















Dont RISK 
 (oloto Mm —ialeakoir—t— 


Sparks set fire to wood shingle roofs. 
“EVER WEAR® Roofing makes your 
Home and Barns safe from fire. Send 
TODAY for Big Free Samples—to Test. 
See for yourself why “EVERWEAR” 
is Guaranteed to last 20 years. 

PRICE $3.77 PER SQUARE 
Direct to You We Pay Freight 

SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 

ept. P. Savannah, Ga. 








The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and eoy beans 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
bination machine. 


rye and barley. A perfect com- 
Nothing like it. ‘“The machine 
I have been looking for for 20 years.’” W. F. Mas- 
sey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,’’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 











SALE—EASY TERMS FOR GOOD 
NOTES—$500 


Lummus Gin, 70 Saws; Feeder; Elevator; Condenser; 
Jones Wagon Scales; Press; Shafting; Pulleys and Belts. 
J. P. HAWLEY, Route {, LUCAMA, N. C. 


| OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY | 
—WAKE FOREST COLLEGE— 


Founded in 1834 by the Baptist State Convention 




















of North Carolina, Wake Forest College has grown 
to be ie of the stronger Colleges of the country. 
Endowment and equipment valued at more than 





half a million dollars. Faculty of 21 Profess¢ Z 
8 Instructors, and 20 Assistants. Student body 507. 


Solid Work in a Wholesome Environment 
at Moderate Cost. 


Library of 20,090 volumes in charge of a skill- 














ed Librarian. Hospital in charge of a Trained 
Nurse with the attendance of three Physicians. 
jymnasium with compulsory attendance. Inter- 
collegiate athletics. Inter-collegiate debates Lit- 
erary Societies giving exceptiorfal training in 
public speaking. 

In addition to the usual college courses three 
years in Law and two years in Medicine are 
offered. 


Session Begins Tuesday, September 4, 1917. 
President WILLIAM LOUIS POTEAT, 
Wake Forest, North Carolina. 











| WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 
| Streng and Experienced 

| Faculty 

|} Fall Session Opens Sept. 7th. 


No advance in charges. 
Thorough preparation for College 
work, not simply for College en- 
| trance. 

For Cataleg, address 
JOHN GRAHAM, 


Warrenton, North Carolina. 
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Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


AUGUST 

1. Plans for Sowing Clover, 
Vetch, Fall Grain Crops, etc., and 
for Codperative Purchase of Seed. 

2. Are Our County Public 
School Work, Public Road Work, 
and Public Health Work Properly 
Managed? If Not, What Reforms 
Are Needed? 




















STUDY VETERINARY MEDICINE 


GREATER DEMAND FOR 
QUALIFIED VETERINARIANS 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 


students for the 





We make a specialty of prepari 
Southern practice. 


Write for Literature. 
ARKANSAS VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Fayetteville, 











Arkansas. 
5 








Send in your renewal. 


Get up a club and get a reward. 


CO-OPERATIVEROAD BUILDING 


Other Counties Should Try the Ran- 
dolph Plan— Refusing to Admit 
Persons Who Don’t Pay Their 
Debts 


(CO-OPERATIVE community road- 
building is as desirable and as profit- 
able as other forms of neighborhood 
cooperation. 


More good roads have 
been built through 
the cooperative ac- 
tivity of farmers 
in Randolph Coun- 





ty than in any 
other county in 
the state. The 
county pays half 
the cost of the 
work and the 
landholders the 


MR. GREEN other half. 
The top-soil gravel surface is haul- 
ed and placed on the road beds by 
farmers at seasons of the year when 
their teams are not busy with the 
crops. This affords the opportunity 
for landholders to pay their part of 
the cost with labor instead of cash, 
which most of the landholders are 
doing. 
x * x 
Pointing to the graded gravel-sur- 
face road in front of his home five 
miles north of Seagrove, Mr. Wright 
Davis said: “My sons and myself 
invested about $200 in that road, but I 
wouldn’t sell my privilege to use that 
road from here to Seagrove for $500.” 
Mr. Davis is 76 years old, but he is 
just bubbling over with enthusiasm 
for better roads, better farming and 
better living. He is one of the lead- 
ing spirits in Cross Roads Local Un- 
ion and can preach a sermon on the 
merits of business codperation in the 
Union that will make an independent, 
standpat, unorganized farmer feel 
ashamed of himself. 
* a a 
Continuing his comment on good 
roads, Mr. Davis said: “Tell the farm- 
ers that they can’t spend their time 
and money for anything better than 
good roads. I can make $2 per day 
more hauling to Seagrove now than I] 
could over the old road that we had. 
Now this means that I was pay- 
ing $2 a day or $12 a week as a bad 
road tax when IJ hauled over the old 
muddy road, and the new road doesn’t 
hurt my stock at all.” And then an- 
other important point came into his 
mind and he was impressed to say: 
“Get ’em to build good roads for the 
sake of the stock.” 
* Ok OK 
It is encouraging to come into con- 
tact with a progressive, self-sacrific- 
ing community builder of any age, but 
it is especially inspiring to interview 
an aged citizen like Mr. Davis, with 
the shadows of 76 years behind him, 
an active, live-wire com- 
munity leader, “I have just as good 
neighbors as I want,” said he, and 
this remark is an index to his loyalty 
and optimism and his faith in his fel- 
low man. It requires that sort of a 
man to make a good codperator, for 
no man can cooperate with his neigh- 
bors on a basis of suspicion or mis- 
trust. 


who is yet 


x * * 





Cross Roads Local Union also has 


the younger blood represented in its 
officials. Mr. S. G. Richardson, its 
president, is a young man and Mr. R, 
H. Brown, the secretary, is compara- 
tively young. My trip to that com- 
munity was to attend a Saturday af- 
ternoon Union rally. The meeting con- 
vened at 2 p. m. and supper was serv- 
ed in the grove. I don’t know just 
how many restrictions they have as 
to membership but one of the mem- 
bers said they did not take in any 
farmer as a member who does not 
have the reputation of paying his 
debts promptly. This enables them to 
pool their credit when purchases are 
to be made on time, and obtain the 
lowest rate of interest charges. 


7. 2.0. 





Try a Community Ice Cream 
Supper 


sé E HAVE ice cream for supper 

for our members and their fami- 
lies frequently during the summer,” 
writes the secretary of a live Local 
Union. Another member told me 
that his Local Union had suppers oc- 
casionally during the moonlight 
nights and that they liked them bet- 
ter than day-time picnics, as the 
nights are cooler and therefore more 
enjoyable than a mid-day gathering. 
The ice cream suppers cost the mem- 
bers no outlay of money except the 
cost of ice and sugar, since the mem- 
bers furnished their own milk or 
cream. 

Farmers are in position to serve 
refreshments of this kind at first cost 
and in this respect they have a de- 
cided advantage over town and city 
folks when it comes to serving ice 
cream or providing for a picnic din- 
ner or supper. The social features 
should be provided for more and 
more by Local Unions—not neces- 
sarily elaborate picnics with long- 
winded speeches, but simple get- 
together meetings under neighbor- 
hood leadership, to which the local 
teachers and preachers are invited, if 
desired. 

As members of the Farmers’ Union 
we are perhaps not as active as the 
members of the Grange in commun- 
ity family gatherings and in arrang- 
ing social and educational trips dur- 
ing the leisure seasons of the year. 
Business meetings are necessary, but 
all our meetings should not be for 
business exclusively, and if a Local 
Union cannot assemble its members 
except when they want to buy fer- 
tilizers or other supplies, the mem- 
bership need to get a broader con- 
ception of the mission of the Union 
as an agency for making the com- 
munity a better place to live in. 


Z. Gs: 





Farmers’ State Alliance Meets Near 
Hillsbore, August 14 

HE Farmers’ 

meet at headquarters, 


Alliance wil 
near Hills- 
boro, N. C., on the second Tuesday of 
August (this being the 14th day), 1917. 
We shall look for an unusually large 
delegation. 

It would be well for all who antici- 
pate coming to send their names to 
J. H. Evans, Hillsboro, N. C., at once 
so that he may kill the fatted calf and 
make ready. H. M. CATES, 

State Lecturer. 


State 





SCOTCH THRILLS 














Sandy Macpherson came home after many 
years and met his old sweetheart. Honey- 
laden memories thrilled through the twi- 
light and flushed their glowing cheeks. 

“Ah, Mary,’ exclaimed Sandy, “‘ye’re jist 
as beautiful ye ver were, and I 1a’e 
never forgotten y ny bonnie lass.’ 

“And ye, Sandy,” she cried, while her | 
eyes moistened, ‘fare jist as big a leear as 
ever, an’ believe ye jist the same.’’— 
Reedy’s Mirror 

Mrs. Quackeness Am yo’ daughta’ hap- 


pily mar’d, Sistah Sagg? 

Mrs. Sage: She shuah am! Bless good- 
ness, she done got a husband dat’s skeered 
to death ob her!—Life 
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(TULANE| 


University of Louisiana 
New Orleans 


Located in the choicest residential 
section of the South's leading city, 
with climatic and other advantages 
enjoyed by no other institution of 
equal rank, 


Offers superior instruction in stan- 
dard college courses, and in Engi- 
neering, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, 
Dentistry, Art, Domestic Science, 
Household Economy. 


Separate department for women in 
the Newcomb College. 


Extensive laboratories; many schol- 
arships in under-graduate colleges 
for men and women. Board and ac- 
commodation in dormitories at low 
rates. Twenty-four buildings. Cam- 
pus of 100 acres, 


Full descriptive catalog, or bulletin 
of any college sent upon application. 
Address The Registrar, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. 
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power than any other 
git have used my Papec Cutter 
our own and fiveor six neigh- 
t ~~ Real and does not require 
~~! an ites Mrs. L. Stahl, Clemo, 
izes for "a ne and up—capacities 

2 bd. tons per on igen y auerantecd. 

ta! 
Bisco omar tas 


Poets Mi Aoncens Dercinseed Rae Ye 
COMBINATION 


ELLY-DUPLEX “cotrer ana 
| _ Grinding Mill 


Grinds alfalfa, 
corn fodder, 
== clover 





sheaf oats, 

kaffir corn, and mila 

Y maize in the head, 
either separately or mixed 

in varied proportions with 


corn on the cob, with or with | 


outshucks, seed oats, ryo, bare 
ley, corn and all othergrains, 
Grinds Velvet Beans 
and Vines 
Four plates—a double 
grinding at the 
time aman “for its large eapac ity. 
erfect regulation, fine, medium or coa grinding. 
or capacity, easy running and unif Sete pn ding, the 
asoline Engines. Write for free ¢ 
UPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 53, “Springfield, 0. 


Only $2 Down 
a 


Buys the New Butter- & 

fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunnine, 

easy cleaning, close skim- 

ming, durable. puceoumee’ 

a lifetime. Skims 95 quart 

per hour, ade alsoin five == 

arger sizes up toNo.8ehown here. 

30 Days’ Free Tria} Eams tts own cost 


and more by what 


same 





ALBAUGH.- DOVER Co. (12 
| 2231 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 





@ Wonderful Money_ Saving} 
2 site pony VEE LS sarb Wi 
2ate3-Steel Posts- Barb Wi 
DIRECT FROM FACTOR 
gm All heavy DOUBLE GAL 
Per rod up. Get free Boo! 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE 
Dept, 387 .  Sescsieaas ‘Chie 


Buy a 
JONES 


FREIGHT PREPAID. Stronger, 
Safer, better than Silos costing thre e 
times our price. 25, 60, 75 and 95 ton 
Sizes at the low est prices ever made on 
reliable silos, Our patented construc- 
tion makes expensive foundations un- 
necessary. Makes perfect ensilage. 
Storm Proof. Easily, quickly erected. 
Strongly endorsed by hundreds of 
users. Shipped from Kansas City. 
Write for illustrated literature. 


JONES SILO CO. i22.f:'e3 Pus: 
The 


io way to get every farmer in your 

eapive * sae working together along all pro- 

ading t} nes is to get every one of them 

Der as livest and most progressive farm 

ve Farm now. We don’t say The Progres- 

“pela If you know a better one use it. 
ase help the best one you know. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘“‘ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 








“The Best Book I Ever Read” 


(Girls’ $1 Priza Letter) 
ERMAPS modern fiction is a bi 
nati n ‘ripping for the 
ingly } ted 

‘ch out the 
soul-inspiri 


novel 


Hunt 
George Eliot. Of 
have their 

is both he! 
each 


} Irving, 
son, Dickens, and 
all the authors 
acteristics, and it 


study 


Hawthorne, slen 
course 
individual char- 
pful and enjoy- 


able to writer’s individual style 


and the 
Thackeray’s mz 


But my 
have 


favorite book, best one lL 
“Van- 
the lifelikeness of its charac- 
ters, it seems to me one 


read is isterpiece, 


ity Fair.’’ For 
of the most remark- 
able creations in fiction. The author called 
this book ‘‘A novel without a hero,” and he 
might have added “and without a heroine,” 
for neither clever Becky Sharp nor beautiful 
Amelia Sedley satisfies the requirements for 
a heroine. No perfect characters appear in 
the book, but it is enlivened with an abund- 
ance of genuine human nature. 

In “Vanity Fair’’ the intrigues, frivolities, 
and caprices of certain classes of society are 
mercilessly dealt with, and every weakness, 
vanity, and ambition which leads humanity 
to strive for a place in society is revealed. 
And amid these satirized frivolities there oc- 
eur occasional touches of true pathos and 
deep human tragedy which are strangely ef- 
fective in their unsympathetic surroundings. 

ANNIE KATE MOORE. 

Union, Miss. 





James Fenimore Cooper My Favor- 
ite Author 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


Y FAVORITE hero of fiction has many 
names. He is the hero of a set of five 
books, each a complete novel in itself. These 
books: “The Pioneer,’ ‘‘The Prairie,’’ ‘‘The 
Deerslayer,” ‘‘The Pathfinder,” “The 
Last of the Mohicans,’’ were written by 
James Fenimore Cooper. In the first four 
books my hero is called ‘“‘The Pioneer,” “The 
Prairie,” ‘“‘The Deerslayer,’’ and ‘‘The Path- 
finder,”’ respectively. In “The Last of the 
Mohicans” he is called ‘‘Hawkeye.”’ He is 
sometimes called ‘‘The Scout,” He 
“La Longue Carabine” by the 
of the This means 

Rifle.” 
I like him 


and 


is called 
Indian allies 
“The 


French. Long 


because he is strictly honest, 
and will do anything for a friend. He is 
kind, gentle, and considerate, always. He 
always thinks twice before he speaks and is 
never excited 
certain principles which 
not change. He 
ways calm in 


nor acts thoughtlessly. He 


has torture could 
and is al- 
though 
able to neither read 
perfect 
nything. He 


is never reckless 
danger. 
ignorant of books, 
nor write, he is a 
loves 


Furthermore, 
being 
woodsman and 
had a 
they are 


beauty in 
way of people where 
wrong without hurting their 

In the 
the hero’s honesty 


also 
showing 
feelings 
I think 
and frankness 


“Deerslayer’’ Cooper 

more 
he does any other quality, while 
Last of the Mohicans’ his 
ing with enemies is shown more plainly 
‘Phe Pat 
father wishes 

willing to it, he 
and him (‘The 
father. > see 


est hope I the 


wisdom in 


1 
abel, her 
their marriage, and she is 


hfinder’’ though he 


loves M 


knows that she loves Jasper 
regards Pathfinder’) as a 
s this, and gives up his fond- 
“Deerslayer,’’ when Judith 
proposes that he 
why he cannot. He does i 
Way that she cannot 


marry her, 


I »¢ ily e pm 
and that is 
too good to be ¢& 
lot of this i iction genera 

unnatural. 


ETHIEL BOYETT. 


the characters be a 


Sarepta, 





“Portia,” My Heroine of Fiction 
¥ BRINGING to my 
fiction 


who are 


mind all heroines of 


ficti known to me, and after 

good or bad, I h: 

Portia, 
the 
which go to 
both dis and 
Because of this has 
al fav 


Then, one of my first rea 


viewing thei 
selected as my 

In Portia, 
light 
make up a 


r qualities of 


choice Shakespeare's 
Shakespeare has imbued 
and serious elements 
character tinctive 
attractive Portia 
easily become a univer orite. 

sons that I give 
Portis although for 


presented as a seriou 


for my choice is that 
the most part re mindea 
in her 


inner as any 


person and more or less philosophical 
eech, is as simple in her m 
girl 
conversation 


future 


ordinary This is shown plainly in her 
with Nerissa concerning her 
husband, By giving a witty or hu- 
morous description of each suitor and later, 
by her disposal of each according to her af- 


fections for them, she shows the action any 


girl woul i 
Another 1 yn for my choice is that Por- 


ind intelli 


from 


marked in 


and with due | 


confidence as to a favorable 


to-day 


who 


outcome. 
Therefore, who, 
ite than 


. is more of a favor- 


a girl possesses a lovable dis- 


position, a sense of humor, marked in- 
not Portia, 

intelligent 
all and 
us of a clear sense of duty 
with strength to carry it out and of strong 
forbearance in times of great trouble? 

. Ss. M. 
Talladega, Ala. 


and 


telligence? Then why should 


created in the days when an 
woman was a rarity, be a favorite of 


an example to 





“Little Women” 


I AM very fond of reading and have read a 
great many good books. But among them 
all there is just one which I read over and 
over again with the same degree of interest, 
appreciation and enjoyment. That book is 
“Little Women,” by Louisa Alcott. It is 
written for girls but I think no one could 
read it without deriving both pleasure and 
profit from it. It is a simple story, the story 
of four sisters and their life together. So 
truly are these girls pictured that you know 
and love them as much as though you had 
met them. 

Another striking feature of the book is 
that you cannot read it without being better 
for it. Yet it never preaches at you. It in- 
fluences one unconsciously. Different books 
affect one in different ways; some you read 
for amusement, some for knowledge, others 
for profit: but read ‘Little Women’ when 
you wish for all three. 

MARIAN LACY CURRIE. 

Fayetteville, N. C., R. F. D. 3. 





Socrates, My Favorite Hero of 
History 


Y FAVORITE hero of history is Socrates 
in Old Grecian History. 
In those days there were 
such have, 
meet in the 
another 


no schools and 
but would 
market square to talk with one 

trade. very 
and went about teaching young 
men truthful and moral things. Certain men 
came to think did were 
disciples, 


colleges as we men 
and 
man 


Socrates was a 


wise 
as he and 

Socrates once 
battle. 
wife being very 

Near 
and 


saved a life in 
unhappy, his 
and ill-tempered, 

the close of his life he 


young man's 


His home life was very 
wicked 
was arrested 
executed 
Supreme Being 
Greeks, 
put to 
to port. 


thrown in prison later to be 


because he believed in one 


instead of several gods, as did the 


the custom, he could not be 


until the sacred ship returned 


Socrates Was in prison 


him 


some of his 
bribed 
When 
way of 


vno came to see daily 
ilor to allow 


their 


him to escape. 


plan, and though the 


; open to him, Socrates refused to 
cowardly. On the 

ith he talked with his f 
morning, and at sunset a 


to him, 


it would be 
riends all 
cup of 
which he 


hemlock 
was brought 
Many 


that they 


drank, 
years later the people 
had killed 
to his 


were 
Socrates and ¢€ 


sorry 
rected a 


monument memory. 


George Waltons: My Hero 
G*: ORG <> Ww 


than we could 


ashington is my hero of his- 


endured more for his country’s 
hardly 
W ees he 1 ed at Valley i" 


val 


expe «et ot 
enough t him the hero 
American citizer 

All American 


ind he surely 


honor his memory today 


erved all the credit given 
in war, first in peace 
arts of his countr 
MATTIE HARRELL. 


first in the h ymen,”* 


Columbia, 





AN EXCELLENT REASON 


Not every 
blundering 


maid combines the 
and the talent for ingenious ex- 
planation that characterize the young wo- 
man about whom the United Presbyterian 
tells this diverting story: 

“What do you suppose has come over my 
husband this morning, Sophia?’ exclaimed 
a conscientious little bride to the new ser- 
vant. “Il never saw him start down-town so 
happy. He’s whistling like a bird!” 

“I’m afraid I’m to blame, mum, I got 
the packages mixed this morning, and gave 
him birdseed instead of his regular breakfast 
food, mum.” 


anxiety | 








Ambitious? 
[F you have the right 


stuff in you, I will make you 
@practical, skilled auto-mechanie 
able to command a salary of 


$5 to $15 a Day. 


There never was anopportunity like 
the present. Tne war is stripping the 
country of skilled me chanics. The dee 
mand is increasing daily for high-class 
men. The right kind can get almost 
any salary, In my school you learn 

and become expert by actually doing 
the work. You doall kinds of machine 
shop repair work—forging, vulcaniz- 
ing, ring fitting, eg age You 
have special traini neto, 
storage battery, self Atucter, o ectri- 
cal equipment and every kind of re- 
pair and 0} operating work. Nothing ia 
overlooke you have it in you, I 
will turn you: out askilled, high-class 
auto-mechanic ready to dr ‘ive and re 
— anything from a hospital ambu- 

nce to a farm tractor. 


a for my Big Free Getoleg 


ere aeeted today. 
€. J. SWEENEY, President, 
epee alr wontoe AnD 
ACTOR HOOL, 
150 A +i w.. battery CITY, MO, 











Our costae prineipte of separation 
has stood the test of nearly fifty years 
service. Requires but minimum operat- 
ing power, yet threshes outall hinds of 
grain without loss of seed. 


The Farquhar Rake Separator as illus- 
trated is a most practical and economical 
machine for the farmer who does hisown 
threshing. Easy to handle, strong con- 
struction, with ample separating and 
anne facilities. For merchant thresh- 
Farquhar Vibrator equipped with 
Beli Voolen Wind Stacker, Weigher and 
Loader, stands supreme. 

Full story of the different Farquhar 
outfits is interestingly told in special 








called his 


day of 
the | 


aptitude for | 


new Thresher Catalogue. This book 
mailed free to grain growers on request. 
Write today for your ccpy. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. , Box 519, York, Pa. 


Other Farquhar Tools 
Engines and Boilers Potato Diggers 
Sawmills Grain Drills 


DRAIN TILE 


\ IF YOU OWNA LITTLE FIELD 





LET US SUBMIT PRICES. 
COLUMBIA CLAY CO.. 
ia cn meal Sia 


‘ane an 
sion in p 
ee oreo 


mm B 

state. Price only $22. with fod ae binder 

self, gathering corn harvester 

givin universal — de rt exter L, 

Sandy Creek, N. Y. % 

your Corn et hg 
machi 





Ss on harvester. q 
cuts and shocks equal 
nder Sold in ey 


hat 
Woods 
ago I BERD Anes 
1 times the 
anothe r ‘ 
c “Works 5 
ed $40 in labor this 
» Ohio: ‘‘I have used ¢ 
r and 2 rowed machines, 
your m. ac hine eats m all and takes ee twine 
' any machine r used.”” John Ha f 
Oklahoma: ‘‘Your é ester gave 
} our Silo.’? 
ust received a Ie 
1 1 binder 


good satisf: 
*. Ruegnit 
tter from my father 

aud he is cutting cor I 
rks fine and that I can sell lots 
Write for free catalog showin 
at work and testimonials 


0., SALINA, KANSAS. 


Ww. Says it we 
ext year.’’ 
picture of harvester 


PROCESS MFG. 








RUNNING WATER ON THE FARM 
If there’s a spring or flowing stream 
where you live, you can have running 
Water in your home, stables, barn, 
troughs, ete., by installing a Niagara J 
Hydraulic Ram. No cost to operate 
The NIAGARA HYDRAULIC RAM 
keeps pumping all year round. 
Works itself, by self water pres- 
sure. Letter than a windmill. Buy 
now; get more home _ comfort. 
Water stock better. Prices low this 
year. Write for booklet today. 
Niagara Hyd. Engine Co., Booklet C, Chester, Pa. 














Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you ean often get it by putting a little no- 





tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Comfort means, primarily, a 

> Pe 
pleasing of the senses——normal 
ease of body and mind. 


In these days of hurry and 
excitement you owe your body 
and your nerves all the rest you 
can give them. 


Use Mennen’s Borated Tal- 
cum as generously for yourself 
as you use it for your baby,— 
and see how much more 
smoothly life runs. 


There’s a world of comfort the Mae iversal 


in eve ry tin of rhe If you walk i Tractor is one of America’s 
—shake Mennen’s into your oS . bem gee co ae ate farm , 

ose : : implement makers, with over years 0 
shoe S, and feel how coo] and successful manufacturing experience. 
restful it 1s to your feet. You can rest assured that a farm implement with 

; 5 : the name MOLINE PLOW CO. on it will not disap- 
If you motor—adadust 1t over point you in field performance. The MOLINE TWO-WHEEL 
face and neck before as well as UNIVERSAL TRACTOR is no exception. ‘It is proving itself 

: to be the most popular and practical tractor ever put out be- 
after—-and feel how soothing cause it fits more completely the needs of the great majority 
and healin g. of farmers. Read below why you should choose it, whether 
your farm is large or small. 

After your bath—a generous 


sifting over your whole body 
keeps you refreshed for hours. 


Mennen’s, the jirst Borated 1st. — It will do al) farm work horses can do— from plowing to harvesting, 


‘ . : even CULTIVATING — something no other tractor does successfully. 
Talcum, is made precisely as it Besides supplying power for belt work. . 
ou 5 , 7 2nd.—It is a REAL one-man, all-purpose tractor. The operator rides the tool 

has been for all these years. not the tractor—rides where he can watch his work carefully, ‘ 
Thi ic aci ive 3rd.—Easy to handle asa team. Turns short; back ith i . 
W h 1 et he b o si c acl d £1 ves d t : tachedslight in weight,inexpensive to spauaend wiinot up.with implement af 

certain antiseptic, healing quali- 4th.—It is the Original Two-Wheel Tractor. Both wheels are drive wheels. 


F ‘6 : . f. a ke Fo yee traction yeignt. a greater traction and draw-bar pull. 
s Ss r arily or you as imi almost a ton ead weight. . 

is your Gey conten | Shall MOLINE UNIVERSAL 

fo . y our ba y =—=©@ omfort in a - tion. Itis builtin the haceort teantoe tuctuey in tosh 

ti eile ‘ ai Fee . te 3 sete SLI a branches to give you prompt 
— p- ¢ Write today for FREE CATALOG 
OLDER and eee for yourself how the 


’ MOLINE UNIVERS i 
Be sure you get Mennen’s. andlicip beetle onpeGrdeee eee 


| MOLINE 
caaailaiiiiliniaas | PLOW CO. 


Dept.22 MOLINE, ILL. qm 


clud 
a eng Be oan 
. anters, Cultivators, 
TRADEMARK Corn Binders, Grain 
Binders, Grain Driils, 
: Harrows, Hay Load- 
f J ers, Hay Rakes, Lime 
- Spreaders, Manure 
Spreaders Mowers, 
Plows,Scales Seeders, 
Farm‘ruc'ss, Vehicles, 
Wagons; also 


Stephens Six 


Automobiles 
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BETTER HOME LIVING. 
PROFIT IN HOME CANNING. 


How would you like to have plenty of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables during the winter season, and at_the same time turn the 
surplus that goes to waste into money? You can do this with 
our Home Canner. 

The high cost of living can be reduced and money can be made 
canning for your neighbors and for the market. There will be a 
ready market for all canned goods you may have to sell. Others 
are making money out of the éanning business; so can you with 
our Home Canning Outfit. : 

Never before has so much attention been given to the home 
preparation of food for winter use. Never before have there been 
so many gardens cultivated or fruit trees planted. Never before 

has there been such a demand for home-canned products. 
ath Tat omy ser aa . . 1 aa Write us for particulars as to how you may secure a nice up- 
Harold F. Ritchie Co.,Ltd. Toronto, Ont. os, | er vf to-date canning outfit for only a few hours pleasant work 


Now in the new large size economical can 


N ENNEN’S TALCUMS—all with the 

original borated formula that has never 
been bettered—include a variety to satisfy 
every need; Borated, Violet, Sen Yang with 
a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and 
Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and 
the new ‘lalcum for Men, a boon after shav- 
ing, with a neutral color that leaves the face 
free from the pallor of a pure white powder. 
Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, 
or 25 cents for any five, 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 


Laboratories 
1081 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
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